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FRAGMENTS, NOTES, AND ANECDOTES ON AFRICA.* 


From the Literary Gazette. 


IXTEEN years’ residence in the 
country, has stored the author's 
mind with a fund of interesting intelli- 
gence ; and we do not dislike the de- 
sultory form in which he has red it 
out in this volume. ‘The charmof va- 
riety is undoubtedly great; and when 
itis thrown over matter intrinsically 
good, he must be a sour critic indeed 
who can resist being highly pleased 
with the treat. For such we thank 
Mr. Jackson, to whom for this week 
we shall only become debtor for a few 
miscellaneous extracts from the division 
of lighter character; entitled 4 Frag- 
ments,. Notes, and Anecdotes,” and 
leaving the» graver considerations of 
comiferce, civilization, &c. to a fu- 
ture opportunity. 

“The study of the language and 
customs of the Arabs is the best com- 
ment upon” the Old Testament.—The 
language of the modern Jews is little to 
be regarded ; theit dispersion into va- 
nous nations, having no fixed habita- 
tion, being’ wholly addicted to’ their 
Own interest, their conformation to the 
respective customs of the various na- 








* An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &e. By 
El Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny ; with Notes, eritical 
andexplanatory. To which is added, Letters des- 
‘nptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, 
“nd geross the Mountains of Atlas, &e. &e» By 
James Grey Jackson. 
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tions through which they are disper- 
sed ; have caused them, in a great mea- 
sure, to forget their ancient customs 
and original language, except what is 
preserved inthe Bible and in the ex- 
ercise of their religion. Whereas the 
Arabs have continued in the constant 
possession of their country many cén- 
turies, and are so tenacious of their cus- 
toms and habits, that they are, at this 
day, the same men they were three 
thousand years ago. Accordingly ma- 
ny of their customs, at this day, re- 
mind us of what happened among 
their ancestors in the days of Abra- 
ham.” 

“ Timbuctoo coffee.—Coffee grows 
spontaneously in the vicinage of ‘Tim- 
buetoo, south of the Nile Elabeed. 
I sent-a quantity to Mr. James Wil- 
lis, formerly Consul for Senegambia = 
it was of a bitter taste, which is the 
general character of this grain before it 
is improved by cultivation.” " 

“ Sand Baths—The Arabs bury 
the body erect in sand, up to the: chin, 
as a remedy for several disorders, par- 





‘ticularly syphilis.” — 
oe Md Satish imperial ara, 
my being enéamped in Temsena, on 


the confines of Tedla, an Arab’c - 
tain found that a friend of the emperor 


came into his keyma* at night ane 
* Keyma is the name for an Arab’s tent; they ar 
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made of goat’s hair, and are bladk. ms 
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took liberties with his wife. The Arab 
suspected that he was (shereef) a 
prince, and therefore did not dare to 
kill him, but preferred a complaint to 
the emperor. The emperor was vexed 
to hear of such a gross breach of hos- 
pitality, and asked what time he made 
his visits? “ Atone hour after mid- 
night,” the Arab replied. “ Then,” 
said the emperor, ‘‘ when he comes, 
do you let me know by giving the 
watchword to this man, and he will 
then know what to do; and depend 
thou on my seeing justice done to thee 
for the aggression.” The marauder 
came ; the Arab repaired to the guard 
of the imperial tent, and gave the word; 
the guard apprised the emperor, as he 
was directed, who personally repaired 
to the tent of the Arab, and, being 
convinced of the fact, ran the man 
through with his lance: this was done 
without a light. The body was 
brought before the tent, and it was dis- 
covered to be an officer of the impe- 
rial guard. The emperor, on seeing 
that it was not a shereef (a prince) 
prostrated himself in fervent prayer for 
a covsiderable time. The courtiers 
who were all assembled by this time to 
witness this extraordinary occurrence, 
wondered what could induce the em- 
peror to be sofervent in prayer ; which 
his majesty observing, told them, “ that 
he went alone to the tent, thinking that 
nobody but a shereef would have dar- 
ed to commit such a breach of hospi- 
tality, in so open a manner: therefore 
he killed him without having a light, 
lest, on discovering him to be a prince, 
personal affection might give way to 
justice ; but that when he discovered 
that it was nota relation, he returned 
thanks to God Almighty, that, in his 
determination to have justice adminis- 
tered, he had not killed bis own son !” 


“ Characteristic Trait of Muhame- 
dans.—One of the emperor’s ministers, 
when an English fleet was cruising off 
Salee, and just after some impost had 
been levied on the merchandise alrea- 
dy purchased aud warehoused by the 
Christian merchants, suggested the im- 
policy at that moment, of harsh mea- 
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sures against Europeans: the emperor, 
in a jocose manner, asked what harm 
he could suffer from the fleets of Euro- 
peans? “'Phey could destroy your 
imperial majesty’s ports,” replied the 
minister, “ Then I would build them 
again for one-half what it would cost 
them to destroy them. But if they 
dared to do that, I could retaliate, by 
sending out my cruisers to take their 
trading ships, which would so increase 
the premiums of insurance (for the (kaf- 
fers) infidels insure all things on earth, 
trusting nothing to Godt), that they 
would be glad to sue for peace again,” 


“Customs of the Shelluhs of the 
Southern Atlas, viz. of Idaultit (in 
Lower Suse.)—The mountains of 
Idaultit are inhabited by a courageous 
and powerful people, strict to their hon- 
our and word, unlike their neighbours 
of Elala. They make verbal contracts be- 
tween themselves, and never go to law, 
or record their contracts or agreements, 
trusting implicitly to each other's faith 
and honour. If a man goes to this 
country to claim a debt due, he cannot 
receive it while there, but must. first 
leave the country, and trust to the in- 
tegrity of the Idaultitee, who will sure- 
ly pay when convenient, but cannot 
bear compulsion or restraint. They do 
not acknowledge any sultan, but have a 
divan of their own, called -Eljma who 
settle all disputes between man and mao. 
These people cultivate the plains, when 
there is no khalif in Suze; but when 
there is, they retire to the fastnesses 10 
their mountains, and defy the arm of 
power ; satisfying themselves with the 

roduce of the mountains.” 

“ Kood.—Kuscasoe is, flour moisten- 
ed with water, and granulated with the 
hand. to the size of partridge shot. It 
is then put into a steamer uncovered, 
under which fowls, or mutton, and veg- 
etables, such as onions, and turnips, are 
put to boil: when the steam is seen to 
pass through the kuscasoe it is taken off 
and shook in a bason, to prevent the 
adhesion of the grains ; and then put 
in the steamer again, and steamed @ 





+ The Muhamedans abuse the Christians for their 
mistrust of Providence, exemplified in their insuring 
ships, merchandise, &c. 
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second time. When itis taken off, 
some butter, salt, pepper, and saffron, 
are mixed with it, and it is served up in 
a large bowl, ‘The top is garnished with 
tbe fowl or mutton, and the onions and 
turaips. When the saffron has made it 
the colour of straw, it has received the 
proper quota. ‘This is, when proper- 
ly cooked, a very- palatable and nutri- 
cious dish.” 

“ Hassua is gruel boiled, and then 
left over the fire two hours. It is 
made with barley not ground into flour, 
but into small particles the size of spar- 
rowshot.It is a very salubrious food for 
breakfast, insomuch that they haye a 
proverb which intimates that physi- 
cians need never go to those countries 
wherein the Inhabitants break their fast 
with hasswa.” 

“ El Hasseeda is barley roasted in an 
earthen pan, then powdered in a mor- 
tar,and mixed with cold water, and 
drank. ‘This is the travelling food of 
the country—of the Arab, the Moor, 
the Berebber, the Shelluh, and the Ne- 
gro ; and is universally used’ by tra- 
vellers in crossing the Sahara: the Ak- 
kabas that proceed from Akka and Tat- 
ta to ‘'imbuctoo, Housa, and Wanga- 
ra, arealways provided with a suffi- 
cient quantity of this simple restora- 
tiveto the hungry stomach.” 

“* Anecdote of Muley Esmael,—Mu- 
ley Ismael compared his subjects to a 
bag full of rats.—* If you let them 
rest,” said the warrior, “they will 
goaw a hole in it: keep them moving, 
and ho evil will happen.” So his sub- 

jects, if kept continually occupied, the 


‘government went on well; but if left 


quiet, seditions would quickly arise. 
This sultaf was always in the tented- 
field; he would say, that he should 
hot return to his palace until the tents 
were rotten. Hekept his army inces- 
santly occupied in making plantations 
of olives, or in building: rest and 
rebellion were with him synonymous 
terms.” 

“ Library at Fas—When the pre- 
sent emperor came to the throne, there 
was a very extensive and valuable li- 
brary of Arabic manuscriptsat Fas, 
consisting of many thousand volumes. 
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Some of the more intelligent literary 
Moors are acquainted with events that 
happened formerly, during the time of 
the Roman power, which Europeans 
do not . Abdrahaman ben Nas- 
san, bashaw of Abda, was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Livy and Tacitus, and 
had read those works from the library 
at Fas. Itis more than probable that 
the works of these authors, as well as 
those of many other Romans and 
Greeks, are to be found translated into 
the Arabiclanguage, in the hands of 
private individuals in West and in South 
Barbary. ‘This library was dispersed 
at the accession of Muley Soliman, 
and books commenting on the Ko- 
rad only were retained; the rest 
were burned or dispersed among the na- 
tives.” : 

“‘ Cairo.—The city of El Kahira is 
called by Europeans Cairo. When 
Kairo was founded, in the 359th year 
of the Hejra, the planet Mars was 12 
ascension ; and it is Mars who con- 

uers the universe: ‘‘ therefore,” said 
Moaz, (the son of Ei Mansor) to Ais 
son, “ I have given it the name of El 
Kahira.*” 

“ The European merchants at Mo 
dor escape from decapitation.—The 
late emperor, Muley Yezzid, proceed - 
ed from Mequinas to Marocco, with an 
army of thirty thousand cavalry, to 
take the field against the rebellious Ab~ 
drahaman ben Nassar, bashaw of the 
province of Abda, acting conjointly 
with the bashaw of the province of I 
quella, who had collected an army 
of eighty thousand men, of which 
fifty thousand were-horse. The em- 
peror, on his arrival at Marocco, was 
exasperated against the kabyls of the 
south ; and was informed that the mer- 
chants of Mogodor had supplied “his 
rebel subject, Abdrahaman, with am- 
munition. Enraged at. this report, 
which the exasperated state of his mind 
prompted him to believe, he issued an 
order to the"governor of Mogodor, 11+ 
plicating the greater part of the Eure- 
pean merchants of ‘that port of high 
treason, and ordered their decapitation, 


* El Kahira is the Arabic for the planet Max, and 
signifies victorious. . 
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This order was brought by one Fenishe, 
a relation ot Tahar Fenishe, who had 
been, some yeers before, ambassador-to 
the court of St. James’s. The gover- 
nor, however, suspecting that the or- 
der had been issued in a moment of ir- 
ritation, delayed its execution, in the 
hope that it might be countermanded ; 
or, inthe hope that the result cf a bat- 
tle would render it unnecessary to be 
put in execution.—Soon afterwards, 
news arrived at Mogodor that the two 
armies had met, had fought, and the 
emperor had vanquished his antagonists, 
who had more than double his force, 
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but was himself dangerously wounded, 
This induced the governor still further 
to delay the execution ; having now 
ascertained that the order was obtained 
by a stratagem of malicious and ill-dis~ 
posed people. ‘The next day news 
came that the emperor suffered extreme- 
ly from a ball in the upper part of the 
thigh, which the surgeons could not ex- 
tract. ‘The emperor, ina fit of frenzy, 
from pain or passion, took his ( kumaya ) 
dagger, cut open the wound to the ball, 
and expired soon after. ‘Thus were the 
merchants of Mogodor saved providen- 
tially from an untimely death,” 
‘ 
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FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


a 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

HERE is no work from a female 

o which more invites and more 
baffles enquiry, than the first produc- 
tion of Madame D’Arblay’s genius, 
We can, in some degree, understand 
how a youthful poet, who finds in the 
Majestic wonders of the universe the fit 
objects of his sympathies, is able, at 
once, to astonish and to charm the world, 
But bow a young lady, little accustomed 
to the varied manners of society, should 
have produced a work, not only rich in 
character, sentiment, and humour, but 
full of the nicest and exactest delinea- 
tions of the most opposite classes of life, 
is tous a mystery. Wecan imagine 
nojoy fuller and deeper than that which 
she must have felt, when her father re- 
turned from London, and brought with 
him Evelina, declaring that nothing else 
was taiked of, but little thinking that the 
new favourite ofthe ‘Town was his 
trembling child. Nothing can be bold- 
er or more original than the whole cast 
of her novels. We are one moment 
convulsed with laughter, and the next 
drowned in tears; our breath is almost 
taken away by the quick and_ brilliant 
succession of images grotesque, beauti- 
ful, or agonizing: ‘from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but a step ;” 
and another brings us back from the ri- 
diculous to the sublime. Some of the 


deeper scenes, like that at Vauxhall, of 
Mr. Harrell’s suicide, are, in the highest 
sense of the word, tragic; while the lu- 
dicrous scenes vacillate from the airiest 
comedy to the lowest farce. Agonies 
and practical jokes weave a fantastic 
round ahout us, and keep us giddy by 
marvellous turns and pleasureable sur- 
prises, The great fault of these novels 
is, that their distresses frequently arise 
from mere inattentions to the forms of 
society, from provoking combinations 
of petty circumstances, or from some 
finely attenuated delicacy out of place 
andreason. ‘These things fret and vex 
the reader, who feels that the whole is 
“much ado about nothing,” and in- 
stead of sympathizing,only longs to ex- 
plain, ‘There is nothing so unsatisface 
tory as a mere game at cross purposes 
in fiction. We endure the spectacle of 
real anguish which springs out of inev- 
itable and mighty causes, from the op- 
position of high passions to each other, 
or the struggling of the will with fortune. 
But we cannot bear to see a man fooled 
out of his senses by some mistake 
which a word might do away for ever. 
Such a thing may happen in fact, but 
never should occur in fiction, because, 
we feel, that the author has supreme 
power to put the person and his read- 
ers out of the pain which he has so 
needlessly brought on them, This, 











“not to speak it profanely,” is the 
blemish of Othello, where an error 
about a handkerchief causes all the suf-.- 
fering. Who has not felt, on the rep- 
resentation of this tragedy, provoked as 
weil as affected? Who, when “ the 
cunning of the scene” has been most 

erfect, has not longed to call out to the 

Joor that the napkin was stolen, and 
so prevent the catastrophe? Let any 
one contrast the effect on the feelings of 
Caleb Williams, where the interest ari- 
ses from the irreversible error of a noble 
nature, and the struggle and conflict of 
two high characters—or of any great 
work where the cause is as mighty as 
the result—-with that which springs from 
paltry misconceptions, hke those in 
Camilla; and he will feel how more 
deep, yet more calm and tranquillizing, 
the first is, than the last. The defect, 
however, to which we have alluded, is 
shared by Madame D’Arblay with ma- 
ny writers of the highest genius. We 
do not agree with the general opinion 
respecting the relative merits of her nov- 
els. Wonderful as Evelina i consid- 
ering her youth at the time of its com- 
pletion, we like itthe least; chiefly be- 
cause it is the shortest. We do not 
mean this merely as an expression of 
general delight in her works, but because 
we feel that, if a novel has any interest, 
it should not be brief, A number of 
short tales, however exquisite, is not so 
satisfactory as a long romance; because 
the characters become our acquaint- 
ances, and when once we know the se- 
crets of their hearts, we do not desire to 
leave them even for brighter or more ex- 
alted company. Hence it is seldom 
pleasant to end, and unless our expec- 
tations are very highly excited, scarcely 
ever to begin a novel, Clarissa and 
Sir Charles Grandison are not tedious 
to us, and we should wish them twice 
their length, only that we can begin 
again and find them as fresh as ever— 
“ruothe great circle, and be still at 
home.” We prefer, then, Cecilia to 
Kvelina, and Camilla to Cecilia—part- 
ly, though not merely, because each is 
longerthan the preceding. The most 
striking characters in Evelina, though 
‘iimitably drawn, are taken from that 
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middie class of vulgar life, which: ia 
pregnant with materials only for the lu- 
dicrous. ‘The Braughtons are almost 
too contemptible to be laughed at; but 
Mr. Smith, the fine gentleman of the 
city, who apes the rakish, and aspires 
after the genteel, who is the admiration 
of the women and the envy of the men, 
and who half resigns in favour of Eveli- 
na his aversion to matrimony, is hit off 
with admirable skill. In Cecilia the 
interest of the plot is deeper, the serious 
characters are of a more exalted cast, 
aod the humour itself becomes roman- 
tic. Aristocratic dignity was surely 
never attempered with such sweetness 
as in Mrs. Delvile. The cold and 
haughty Mr. Delvile ; the laconic miser 
Briggs; the inimitable schemer Monck- 
ton; and the proud, impetuous, and 
generous Mortimer; are conceived 
with great felicity and in complete keep- 
ing. In Camilla, there is the good Sir, 
Hugh, whose delightful simplicity does 
the heart good to think on; Sir Sedley 
Clarandel, the prince of witty loungers ; 
Mrs. Alberry, whose gaiety and eccen- 
tricity are but glittering masks for deep 
feeling; and, not to enumerate all 
where all are excellent, Camilla herself, 
who in real fascination is surpassed by 
no heroine of modern novels. ‘The 
scene where she plights her faith to Ed- 
gar beneath an old oak, is one of the 
fullest and most overflowing rapture. 
In the Wanderer there isno evidence 
of decay of faculty ; but the subject is 
unfortunate, and the story conducted 
with little skill? It is, however, by no 
means to be regretted, except in so much 
as it afforded Occasion to some of the 

ular critics to bestow treatment on 
its author, ill-befitting one who has 
opened new stores of delight so rich 
and so ample asthe works of Mad- 
ame D’Arblay have afforded to the 
world. 

MISS BURNEY. 

Tf the worksof Miss Burney have 
not so decided an originality as those of 
her celebrated relative, they belong to 
the most pleasing and genial class of 
modern fictions, ‘They do not display 
all the nice observation, all the felicit- 
ous invention, or all the keen sense of 
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the ludicrous, which the novels of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay exhibit ; but their in- 
terest is more equable and pervading, 
and their style of more uniform elegance. 
Her lasttale, “Country Neighbours,” 
is her best, and its heroine, Blanch, one 
of the most exquisite creations of female 
genius. It is not that this lovely being 
is of the most perfect beauty, nor that 
she is endowed with the gentle heroism 
which women so often exercise; for 
these qualities are shared by a thousand 
common-place characters; but that 
there is in all her werds and actions, a 
simplicity the most unaffected, a cordi- 
ality the most genial, and a temper the 
most frank and engaging. She charms 
more in the little speeches and every- 
day occurrences of life, than by her 
conduct on great and trying occasions. 
Her considerateness is a virtue, not of 
the understanding, but the heart; her 
frankness seems more gentle than the 
duplicity of others. | With all her per- 
fection, she isa real person of flesh and 


blood, a creature with whom we claim 
kindred, 


——* not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


We have also a particular liking for 
all the members of the family of which 
Blanch becomes a member. We seem 
to know the gentle, manly, and _ kind- 
hearted Sir Geoffery—the mother, so 


Sarcastic, yet so generous and almost 


romantic at heart—and Miss Stavor- 
dale, who relates the story—as really as 
though they had been ‘our “ Country 
Neighbours,” and we had personally 
observed all the nice shades in their 
characters, The latter, who belongs 
to the class ofold maids, is really an 
Ornament to that very respectable, 
though unfortunate, species. Her own 
character is disclosed by herself in the 
pleasantest and most unconscious man- 
ner ; and while we admire her real un- 
pretending disinterestedness, her admi- 
rable sense, and affectionate feeling, we 
feel the slight peculiarities and occasion- 
al inequalities of temper as realizing the 
relator, and giving an air of truth to all 
her narratives. 


LADY MORGAN. 

Lady Morgan’s novels breathe of all 
the peculiar tastes ard feelings of her 
country, softened by the gentleness of 
her sex. ‘They give us a view of Irish 
nature, as seen by female eyes. Their 
style, manner, sentiment, and passion, 
are characteristic of the land of her birth 
and her affection. There is in her 
works all the boldness of outline, with 
all the delicacy of touch—the quickness 
of perceiving truth and beauty, with the 
occasional adoption of their contraries 
—the proud carelessness of some por- 
tion of a work, and the exquisite finish- 
ing of others—which may so frequently 
be observed in the best productions of 
Irish genius. She differs from Miss 
Edgeworth, as she has more heart and 
less judgment ; deeper glimpses into the 
soul and less consistent views of superfi- 


‘cial character; more passion, and less 


prudence ; higher power to abstract us 
from the world, with less of practical 
wisdom to direct usin it. Her O’Don- 
nel and Florence Macarthy are the best 
works which she has yet produced ; 
and, as these are among her latest, we 
may reasonably hope for yet more per- 
fect specimens of her genius. ‘There is 
a wild grandeur about the first of these 
—especially in its earlier scenes which 
are laid among the magnificent varieties 
of the northern shore of Ireland—which 
makes an awful and indelible im- 
pression on the reader, ‘The latter is 
more rich in the observation of manners 
and of character; but disfigured by 
personal allusious, and by caricatures of 
those from whom the author conceives 
she has received insult and injury. We 
do not deny that she had ample cause 
of complaint in the gross and unmanly 
attack on her feelings and her fame by 
the Quarterly Reviewers. But she 
might have chosen some other mode of 
taking vengeance on her Gothic foes, 
than that of turning a romance for their 
sakes into a kind of intellectual pillory. 
The spell of the most enchanting fiction 
is broken for ever by the introduction 
of vindictive satires on real or imagina- 
ry offenders. Lady Morgan’s “ France, 

which called forth the criticisms to 
which she thus was unfortunately 
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tempted to réply, is, with all its blem- 
ishes, a very lively picture of a very 


lively people. 
MISS AUSTEN. 


We turn from the dazzling brillian- 
cy of Lady Morgan’s works to repose 
on the soft green of Miss Austen’s 
sweet and unambitious creations. Her 
“Sense and Sensibility,” “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” “ Mansfield Park,” and 
“ Northanger Abbey,” have a simple 
elegance, which is manifestly the natur- 
al and unlaboured result of a singularly 
harmonious mind. ‘lhere is a moral 
tenderness pervading them all—a seri- 
ous yet gentle cast of thought shed over 
them—which disposes to pensive mus- 
ing, and tranquillizes every discordant 
emouon. She has, alas! been taken 
from the world in the very midst of her 
course, as she was beginning to enjoy 
the gratitude of those for whom she had 
laboured, and to feel that the mild in- 
fluences of her powers were extensively 
diffused to purify and to soften. 


AUTHOR OF RHODA. 


This gentle-minded lady has happily 
left behind her one of kindred taste, and, 
at least, equal talent; the author of 
. Things by their Right Names,” and 
“Rhoda.” The writer of these works 
may be justly regarded, not only as 
one of the most pleasing, but one of the 
most useful of modern novelists; for 
she is not contented with exposing 
those errors and crimes from which the 
mind naturally revolts, but traces the sad 
results of mere weaknesses, and of those 
foibles and mistakes which are usually 
accounted trivial. In this aim she fol- 
lows Miss Edgeworth ; but her moral- 
ity is of a nobler cast, and her rebukes 
are given in a gentler spirit, than those of 
the dazzling satirist whom, in her de- 
sign, she imitates, A genuine vivacity, 
Sportive yet not boisterous nor malig- 
Dant, plays tenderly through all her 
narratives, Sometimes, perhaps, her 
object to instruct or amend is rather too 
directly and frequently avowed ; but 
even those whom the idea of sermoniz- 
ing alarms, must allow that she is one 
of the most elegant of moralists. 
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MRS. TAYLOR. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, rather late in 
life,has commenced a successful literary 
career, which we hope will be of long 
duration. Her work is very shrewd, 
intelligent, and pointed; but, as might 
be expected, wants something of that 
fine bloom which tbe first productions 
of a youthful aspirant wear. Her 
daughters have long been known to the 
world; one of them atleast as the au- 
thor of ingenious tales, and all as con- 
tributors to popular collections of poet- 
ry for children. ‘These little works are 
among the most varied, simple, and har- 
moniocus, which have ever been penned 
for the benefit and delight of infancy. 
But there is something of a higher cast 
than these—and, indeed, than any po- 
ems for the same most interesting and 
important class—in the little volume 
by the author of Mrs. Leicester’s school. 
These while they are perfectly easy for 
the childlike comprehension, are imbued 
with a deeep humanity, which cannot 
fail to nurture and to mellow the open- 
ing heart, to render its seriousness sweet- 
er, and its joy deeper and more lasting. 
From the most ordinary occurrences 
and the simplest feelings, the poetry 
gently and naturally expands into imag- 
inations which are beautiful and 
stately, and which thus enrich the young 
fantasy and kindle the young affections. 


MISS PORDEN, MISS HOLFORD, &c. 


There are several female poets of 
great and original merit, comparative- 
ly little knowin to fame. Miss Porden’s 
* Veils” is a poem of singular richness ; 
but its deficiency in human interest, and 


the perpetual effort which it displays to ¢ 


combine things which are of qualities © 
the most opposite—imagination and 
chemical scieuce—have prevented it 
from acquiring the popularity which a 
more felicitous arrangement of its splen- 
did materials must have commanded. 
Miss Holford’s ** Margaret of Anjou, 
and ** Wallace, or the Fiebtof Faikirk, % 
entitle her to a very high station among 
romanticebards. If the latter has not 


the exceeding vividness of Sir Walter 
Scott’s best poems, it has more ofa 
stern grandeur, a tragica! earnestness, 
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and fulness of style. In the creations 
of the great Scottish poet, all objects are 
seen through an atmosphere of golden 
light, which sets the minutest object in 
clearest vision before us; while in those 
of Miss Holford clouds of awful por- 
tent brood over the scenes, and vast 
masses of deep shadow fill us witha 
pleasingawe. Miss Beetham’s * Lay 
of Marie,” on the other hand, is a light 
and exquisite poem of the elder time, in 
which the delicacies of chivalry are se- 
lected witha pure and feminine taste, 
and most gracefully blended. There 
are many other female authors on whose 
works we should be happy to dwell, 
but their merit consists rather in the 
harmony and proportion of their works 
than the preponderant attraction of one 
individual quality ; and, therefore, they 
afford little room for criticism, Among 
these we must particularly mention Mrs. 
Strutt, whose novels are as equably 
beautiful, and as completely finished in 
all their parts, as those of any living au- 
thar. Nor must we forget a volume of 
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poems by Miss Nooth, which unite 


something of a French airiness with true 
English feeling, and are at once dee 

and sparkling. We should be happy 
to dwell on the excellencies of others ; 
on the felicitous expression of Miss 
Aiken; the exceeding ingenuity of 
Mrs. Shemmelfenning; the sportive 
fancy of Miss Rowden ; the admirable 
good sense of Mrs. Hunter; the gentle 
piety of Mrs. West ; and the rare and 
varied enduwments of Miss Benger, 
who is as accurate in her biography as 
she is fanciful in her works of fiction— 
but that ourtime and our space would 
failus. Here, then, we pause for the 
present; but with the fond hope that 
many opportunities will be afforded to 
us by the production of new works, to 
enlarge on the powers of those whom 
we have now passed too lightly over, 
and that many new female aspirants 
may arise in our time, whose appear- 
ance we shall eagerly hail, and whose 
advances we shall rejoice to celebrate. 
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THE WITCH OF AE. 


Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


** A pawkie auld kimmer wons in yon glen, 
Nane kens how kimmer can fight and fen’ ; 
Kimmer gets malt, and kimmer gets meal, 
And canty lives kimmer right cozie and hale ; 
Kimmer gets bread, and kimmer gets cheese, 
And kimmer’s uncannie e’en keep her at ease. 
Kimmer can sit i’ the coat-tail o’ the moon, 
And tipple red wine in Brabagt brewn ; 
Kimmer can sit, and say, * E’en be it sae !” 
And red rows the Nith between banking and brae ; 
I creeshed kimmer’s Joof wi? t fee, 

Else acradle had never been rocked for me.” 


aes. BE stream of the Ae, which 


had hitherto flowed broad 

and slow, began to contract its waters, 
like that beautiful bird, the first of the 
game, the heron, before it pounces 
dor” on its prey inthe lake. The 
ks became more shagged abrupt, and 
the waters, limiting themselves to a 
channel such as an active man might leap 
over, rushed smoothly on with silent 
and amazing rapidity. At length I 
reached the head of the linn, and the 
whole unrivalled scene was spread out 


in glory before me, glancing in the light 
ofthe half risen sun. The stream dived 
into the earth where I stood, and leap- 
ed down a tremendous precipice of 
sandstone to the depth of eighty feet. 
Its descent into this den was_ screened 
and hid by a profusion of dwarf trees, 
chiefly rowans and hazels, which shot 
out on all sides from the perpendicular 
cheeks of the rocks, and made their way 
to the level of the brown moor. Be- 
low the scene soon assumed a softer 
and more alluring character, the agita- 
tion of the stream subsided, the glen 
opened wide, and sloped back into 
green and wooded declivities,corn fields 
glanced yellow ata distance, and the 
smoke ascended curling and blue from 
the abodes of men. The termination 
of the moorland was so abrupt, that I 
sought in vain for a pathway to the 
beautiful vale of Ae; at last I boldly 
seized hold of a hanging hazel, and 
swang myself down the front of the 
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precsien from one tree to another, till 
found myself standing on a green and 
sunny mound or promontory, half way 
between the vale and the moor. The 
river had here accomplished its first 
fearful leap, and was preparing for 
another of less depth, but of equal beau- 
ty. I advanced along the green sward 
mound, which bore evident marks of 
recent cultivation. A few flowers and 
shrubs, not native tothe soil, remained 
clinging to the spot in stunted and 
neglected beauty, and a fruit tree 
or two, long past their prime, had sub- 
mitted to the blast, and bowed down 
to the earth, leaned over the rapid cur- 
rent, till their branches glistened with 
moisture. On the limit of this mound, 
I stood and gazed on a scene equally 
singular and unexpected. At the bot- 
tom of thisupper promontory, another 
still more beautiful and broad, and edg- 
ed with rock, to resist the perpetual 
chafing of the stream, seemed projecting 
like a fairy table from the face of the 
cliff, and a time-worn and humble cot- 
tage occupied its abrupt extremity. 
The mound might be a good penny- 
stone cast in breadth, and twice as 
much in length, ‘The earth seemed 
once to have owed much to cultivation. 
At presentit was a level and smooth 
green sward, and owned neither flower 
nor bush, except a natural enclosure of 
wild plum-trees, on which the ripe 
fruit hung in thick and black powdry 
clusters. This hedge-row surrounded 
the cottage, and completely hemmed in 
the mound, and rendered it one of the 
loveliest spots I ever looked upon. The 
station from which I looked was eleva- 
ted about fifteen feet above its neigh- 
bour mound, and the wild plum trees, 
ascending to the level of the upper 
ground, came with their dark clustering 
fruit to my very feet. I stooped to 
pluck and taste the productions of 
this fairy region, when lo! to my 
utter fear and astonishment, I observed 
seated on a large squared block of sand- 
Stone, an old and feeble, and withered 
Woman. She wore a lappeted mutch 


Over her gray hairs,a kind of cloth cap 
surmounted this, and around her shoul- 
ders was a lowland maud, or plaid, 
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fastened by a broach of massy silver, 
She sat basking herself in the beams of 
the new risen sun, and spread out her 
wrinkled and palsied hands, to the ge- 
nial warmth of the luminary. Icould 
not look, without emotion, on this an- 
cient and solitary being, and it was ev- 
ident she felt sensible of the presence 
of some stranger, for she glanced her 
large gray eyes sharply and suspicious- 
ly around, but screened by the thick 
and leafy hedge, I continued concealed 
from her eye, though I was certainly 
present to her other senses. While I 
was considering of some suitable mode 
of introducing myself to the ancient 
dame, I observed her stoop and lifta 
roke or distaff, from which thread, 
black as the back of a raven, depended, 
and a small fleece of the same ominous 
colour lay at her feet. ‘This primitive 
instrument she soon putin motion, and 
while she whirled it round, to give con- 
sistency and twirl to her thread, she be- 
ganto chanta song addressed to her 
ROKE, which disclosed something of her 
history, hercalling, and the merits of 
this gifted implement of industry. 


THE WITCH OF AE’S SONG. 


1. 
* Turn round, thou bit of the rarest timmer 
Ere bore a bud to the dew o’ simmer, 
Thou wert nursed in a cleugh o” blood and strife, 
I’ the mirkest nook o’ the haunted Dryfe ; 
Nor wert thou plucked by steel orairn, 
But by the cauld hand o’ a strangled bairn, 
When the stars fell sick, and the moon grew dull, 
By the will-o’-wisp gleam frae adead man’s skull. 


2 
* Thou ae best friend i’ my starkest need, 
That grinds my corm, and bakes my bread ; 


That frae the bawk the fat hen wiles, 
And milks the kye for a thousand miles ; 
That keeps me cozie,and brings to me, 
The bird frae the bush, an’ the fruit frae the tree ; 
That reaps me riggs I never plowed, 
And melts men’s hearts like minted gowd. 

S. . 
* Gainst the flight o’ the sun,as I spin thee about, 
A thousand lights i’ the earth gae out— 
As I wurn thee around wi’ the warld, I win 
‘A thousand lives to this land o” sin, 
Muckle dool hast thou done—an’ gory wark, 
To unbaptized brows, and the cruel Turk ; 
Muckle dool hast thou done, and may do mair 
To th’ unweleome foot in thy owner’s lair. 

4. 
* A bonnie ship o’er the Solway went, 
Aw’ snored through the brine wi’ her white sails bent, 
I turned my timmer, the shriek frae the sea 
Came far up Criffels’ green mountain to me-~ 
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I turned it back, with a moistened wing, 

Away shot the ship, and I heard the men sing, 
An’ the maids o’ Colvend, with a startling laugh, 
Grat an’ shouted for joy to see her safe. 


5. 


There was doo! to win—there was dool to pu’, 
Frae the bird o’ the fiend this sooty woo. 

A strange black raven, wi’ croak and peck, 

Poud this lock at midnight frae a black tup’s neck ; 
E turned my timmer—and now I twine 

My thréad, an’ sing i’ the bonnie sunshine ; 

But I haea drag i’ the dwine o’ the moon, 

To do, an’ syne my song is done.’ 


“‘ During the chanting of this infer- 
nal lyric, I felt all those terrors which 
tradition says men feel when some spell 
or charm freezes up their spirit, and 
roots them to the earth as motionless as 
a stone or tree. With every turn of 
the roke,a new verse succeeded, and the 
mysterious woman Jooked around with 
the light of satisfaction glimmering in 
her eyes—pleased to think of the suc- 
cess of herevil hymn. Such sorcery 
did these verses, and the person that 
uttered them, exercise over my facul- 
ties, that I could not help repeating 
them ina kind of unconsenting mutter 
after her, and the peculiar emphasis with 
which she announced dool to the unwel- 
come foot, rung in my ear like a psalm 
sung ona scaffold. At last she arose, 
and, turning slowly. to the west, and 
bowing her charmed roke thrice, she 
exclaimed, in a tone rivalling in harmo- 
ny the note of the raven when the 
schoolboy climbs to her young, “* Woe 
and dool to the secret foot—stranger 
come forth.” Whether the charm she 
employed compelled meto obey her, 
or that it was predestined I should be 
waiting-man to all the curious dames in 
the district, I stept involuntarily for- 
ward to the. projecting pinnacle of the 
promontory, and, bowingto the bel- 
dame, said, ‘ Honest looking woman, 
T have no mind to molest ye,—can you 
to John Macmuc- 
kle’s ?’ ‘QO, honest looking woman,’ 
reiterated the dame of Ae Glen, turning 
her withered and brown visage full on 
me, displaying a large black mole that 
shaded the whole of her left eye-brow, 
and a variety of teeth which uospariog 
time had mutilated into short and rusty 
fangs, ‘and wherefore no honest wom- 
an, ye unsonsy callan—mint another sic 
unseemly word, and oa that cliff shalt 
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thou abide till the hooded craws fill 
their crapins frae atween thy bosom- 
banes!—honest looking woman, my 
certy!? ‘The terror of her words—the 
anger of her looks—and the eagerness 
with which I gazed on her fearful and 
antique face, made me forget myself ; 
and, having stood too close to the bor- 
der of the mound, the green turf sud- 
denly gave way, and down I plunged 
headlong into the beldame’s garden, 
crushing down an entire plumb-tree, 
and leaving a gap in her fruit-tree fence 
wide enough for the passage of a loaded 
car. Up I started, more alarmed at my 
intrusion than injured by my fall, and 
confronted the owner of the garden 
holding a broken branch loaded with 
ripe plums in one hand, and a green turf 
in the other, tokens of my involuntary 
descent, and the pains I had taken to 
avert itor render it easy. On me look- 
ed the old woman for a minute’s space, 
more in commiseration than anger, 
down she laid her roke, seized an old 
staff, the head of which still retained 
marks of having worn a covering of 
precious metal, said, ‘lift the roke, 
Mark Macrabin, and follow—I have 
wark for thee!’ and away she halted 
into her cottage, with slow steps, and 
efforts that cost her pain. I lifted her 
roke, not with my bared hand, but, pas- 
sing part of the plum-tree branch be- 
neath it, I bore it after her as a timid 
schoolboy carries a live eel, and inter- 
nally blessing myself ; for it seemed a 
perilous undertaking. Into the cot- 
tage, the door of which, from the rude- 
ness of its architecture and lowness of its 
lintle, resembled a cavern more than an 
entrance to a human abode, T followed 
her. The passage required me to 
stoop, and I soon found myselfin a kind 
of chamber, filled with that thick and 
bitter smoke which arises from burning 
green wood. Living thing I could not 
discern, till on advancing I saw like @ 
dim hearth fire, struggling for existence, 
amidst the very cloud it had produced— 
the form of a human being seated on 
one side, anda similar form seated on 
the other. I stood stone-still, and gaz- 
ed on these guardians of the hearth, 
neither of whom uttered a word, nor 
did I attempt to break the silence, but 
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stood looking on the one and looking 
on the other, with the witch’s roke in 
my right hand, and wiping the tears 
which the bitter smoke brought abup- 
dautly from my eyes with the left. 
The old woman, my conductress, pitied 
me, and pulling a pair of ‘ fall-boards’ 
belonging to a window, instantly open- 
ed, and through the apertures the smoke 
escaped in volumes. She held out her 
bhand—snatched her roke, and begin- 
ping to spin, said, not to her compan- 
ion nor to me, but evidently to herself, 
though she spoke in her usual audible 
tone ‘ Sacklesscallant! sacklesscallant ! 
louping on the green tap of Lagghill wi’ 
a gang of raving gomerals,—then snool- 
ing amang rags and ram _ horns, with a 
horde of deaving gypsies. Its a sad 
and sair pity to behold youthfu’ blood 
gaup a gate sae gray. Janet Morison, 
ye maun e’en try to makea saut some- 
thing out o’ this sackless callant.’” And 
then she looked on me with her great 
gray eyes, and then towards the figure 
seated opposite, witha look of pitying 
reflection. The smoke had now eddy- 
ed completely out of the chamber, and 
I obtained a full view of the apartment. 
It contained no furniture to impede my 
examination, ‘The walls that bad once 
been plastered, were naked and shining 
with soot; the rooftree and rafters were 
seen bare, and two large pieces of timber 
that supported the whole trusted not to 
the walls, which were of loose stones, 
but descending to the floor, grooved 
their basesin the ground, which was of 
gravelly clay. Where the rooftree join- 
ed the gabel, an aperture had been made 
for the smoke, but this was nearly chok- 
ed up with soot, and so slight was the 
indraught of air, that the reek, after 
having filled all the roof, descended 
cloud after cloud to the very floor, 
where it stood motionless and still, un- 
less the supplemental chimney or win- 
dow opened its oaken fall-boards to per- 
mit its escape. From the rooftree, di- 


tectly over the fire, a long iron chain 
depended, and from the chain a bar of 
iron hooked at the lower end for the pur- 
pose of suspending vessels over the fire ; 
but this seemed to be seldom trusted 
with the weight of cooking utensils, and 
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was wreathed around with a century’s 
soot. All that the apartment contained 
was three square blocks of freestone, 
placed as seats round the hearth fire, on 
two of which sat my conductress and 
her companion. ‘The third stood unoc- 
cupied for me, and into this uncomfort- 
able resting-place was I speedily mo- 
tioned by the yellow hand of Janet 
Morison,the cannie cummer of Ae Glen. 
“T had now leisure and resolution 
also to turn my eye on the silent figure 
beside me. The thick smoke that 
shrouded her before was now passed 
away, but a dark mantle thrown over 
her head, and reaching down to the 
floor like a shroud, wrapped her all 
round—I never beheld any shape that 
awakened my curiosity so much, but 
my desire to know more of this myste- 
rious figure was soon redoubled— 
‘ Nannie, my sweet and lost lass,’ said 
the beldame, in a tone far sweeter than 
her common speech—‘ lang looked for’s 
come at last—the thing that maun be 
maun be—and sic is the wierd of a hu- 
man flesh—I maun e’en set a stout heart 
to the darke—sair, sair hae I pled that 
the ripe ear might drop to the sickle, and 
the green ear remain unshora—but it 
wasnae to be !—The voice called once, 
and the voice called twice—wi’ the 
third call auld Janet Morison maua 
buckle and gang.’ As theold woman 
spoke, the agitation of the mantled figure 
became extreme—at first something of 
an involuntary shuddering came over 
her, and the folds of the mantle shook 
and undulated over her bosom, like 
ripening grain moving in the wind— 
the shudderings ceased, and sighs aud~- 
ible and deep were heard, and through 
the folds of the mantle—held with both 
hands to her eyes, the tears seemed tq 
come—drop succeeding drop. My 
heart, that had turned from the old 
woman and ber whole establishment at 
the first interview, began now to take a 
deep interest in her fate, which all that 
I heard and saw induced me to con- 
clude was involved in some strange 
mystery—above all, 1 longed to take 
the mantled figure by the hand, and 
say, in the tender language of the Scrip- 
ture, ‘alas, why art thou disguieted {’ 
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The old woman guessed, or knew what 
was passing in my thoughts, and resum- 
ing her croaking note, said ‘ Sackless 
callan! sackless cailan! eighty and 
eighteen years hae J dwalt in this glen 
—and a’ flesh that smiled as I smiled 
—that I hae nursed i’ my heart, and 
dandled on my knee, is raked wi’ the 
mools—that stream that comes drap- 
ping down, singing wi’ a gladsome din 
amang the lang green birks—had the 
same yoice then as it has now—yon 
rising sun gleamed as brightly then as 
is does now—and the same sweet sang 
o” the mavis and the laverock—the tane 
on the craig, and the tither ’neath the 
cloud, was heard at my bridal—was 
heard at the death of my goodman— 
and the burial o’ a’ my bairns—bow— 
bow, never stand against the blast, 
stoop, stoop—and let the tempest fly 
o’er ye—men are no made to rin for 
ever like the streams—women are not 
made to smile for ever like this sweet 
morning—we may gang soon—or we 
may gang syne, but gang we maun— 
therefore come wi’ me, and let me look 
at yon bonnie beaming sun—It’s the 
last time I shall ever see it arise !"—The 
voice of the old woman as she proceed- 
ed became soft and even pathetic, and 
swelling to a tone of deep seriousness, 
and the mantled figure, who had be- 
come calm and tranquil, now appeared 
moved and agitated, and her sighs and 
sobbings were renewed. But when the 
old dame desired me to come and look 
at the full risen sun, she arose, not slow 
and by degrees as her more aged com- 
panion did—but starting to her feet at 
once, she dropped from her head and 
shoulders the, large mantle—and the 
most beautiful apparition appeared that 
ever blessed the sight of man. She 
seemed to be about seventeen—tall, 
slender, and handsome—her head was 
uncovered—nor was her forehead 
bound in that fillet of maidenhood pe- 
culiar to Scotland—the snood—her 
locks descended in wild and untame- 
able profusion down her back and over 
her shoulders, parting in the middle of 
her forehead, and shrouding her bosom 
like the divine Madonna of Corregio. 
Amid this streaming luxuriance of locks 
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her face alone was bare—and a face. 
more lovely—sublimed by melancholy 
thought—and washen with dropping 
tears—it has never been my lot to look 
upon. Her brow had more the icy gloss 
of polished marble than the living glow 
of breathing beauty; and her eyes, 
which were large and round, and fring- 
ed with the longest black silken lashes 
I ever beheld, had something of a wild 
and unearthly expression—but still an 
expression of gentleness. She glided 
past me, and casting her long and round 
ard white arms about the neck of the 
old woman, walked into the sunny 
air. IL followed—for I found myself 
linked to this pair by something like a 
charm—and the deep interest that I felt 
about adame so old and so singular, 
and a maiden so young and so beautiful, 
was chastened by something like awe, 
They walked or rather tottered forward 
to the brink of the mound—before them 
the remains of an old oak wood, blanch- 
ed and blasted, and lifeless with ex- 
treme age, covered by the aid of dwarf- 
holly, sparkling with moist leafs and 
ruddy berries, the slope on the opposite 
side, and beneath their feet the stream 
toiled among rocks and roots of trees, 
diving into profound linns, and then 
emerging, wheeling and undulating, and 
whitened with foam. The sun, cloud- 
less and clear, had now arisen fully 
over the eastern slope, and its beams 
slanted across the flood, fell along the 
sward, at the feet of the old beldame 
and the lovely and melancholy creature 
that accompanied her, On the running 
stream and then onthe risen sun the old 
woman looked—~and on them her com- 
panion looked too—but with an unset- 
tled and bewildered glance, that did 
not seem to associate living thing with 
the inanimate but beautiful scene before 
her. But Janet Morison’s mind was 
busy with other days, she spoke or 
rather thought aloud——for her speech 
was addressed to no living thing. 
‘Stately and green in your bonny bon- 
ny ranks—green wi’ yere simmer livery 
were ye whan I first saw this lanesome 
glen—where the Morisons hae been 
Morisons longer than tongue can count 


—the black blood-raven and the hood- 
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ed gore-crow sang amang yere branch- 
es when J first pou’d the witch-gowan 
and the hollow hemlock. Sair, sair al- 
tered are we since we first became ac- 

uaint—leafless is the tane and lockless 
is the tither—my hooded craws and my 
poor ravens have alane remained—and 
the young lord—black and bloody will 
be his cast—shot the tane on the top of 
the auld tree, three mornings syne-— 
and its lyart marrow has flown away 
far, far, and will never see cummer who 
fed her so kindly again.’ 

“Even as old Janet lamented, the 
rustling of wings was heard, and pres- 
ently up the deep gorge of the glen— 
sailing slowly along on the bosom of 
the water, came a large raven—'The 
crown of its head was bald from ex- 
treme age—its back was as hoary as if 
ithad been sprinkled with mea]—its 
bosom and wings alone retained their 
original hue. When this faithful old 
bird came beneath the mound where we 
stood, it arose perpendicularly into the 


air, and seating itself on the topmost. 


stem of a withered oak, turned its head 
to the cottage, and gave one low croak 
of recognizance. ‘ And yere there, my 
black and my bonny bird,’ said the okd 
woman—* come marrowless back to 
your leafless tree and your sorrowing 
inistress. While she uttered these 
words, a hunter emerged at once from 
the bowers of holly, and, presenting his 
carbine as he appeared, fired at the old 
and solitary raven, ‘The raven uttered, 
as the shot struck it—not a croak, but 
something between a croak and a moan, 
and spreading its wings, away it soared 
perpendicularly into the sky—lessening 
tothe eye every moment of its rapid 
fight. "Ihe hunter stept to the summit 
of a little hillock, and stood gazing up- 
Wards at the wounded bird, unconscious 
ofour presence. He was a tall, hand- 
some, and rather slender, youth, with 
bold martial features, and a careless and 
gay and dissipated air, He wore a 
bonnet witha black feather, and a low- 
land mantle of the finest texture, fasten- 
ed on his left shoulder by a broach of 
pure gold. * Curse the evil bird,’ ex- 
claimed the youth—much good pow- 
der thee and thy blasted brood has cost 
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me—I have weeded ye away one by 
one—thou alone remain’st—and may 
remain for me—I might as well shoot 
at the blessed sun with the hope of mar- 
ring its shining. ‘ And curse the evil 
be ng that shot my bonny black raven 
and her bonny brood,’ said Janet Mor- 
rison, shaking her withered hand at the 
object of her wrath—* For this, and 
for sins deep and dark—that winna do 
to be named in sunshine—bave thy 
days been numbered—listen the amount 
—the jast of three simmer suns shall 
see the limit of thy life—a_ brief space 
for a°face so yourg—nor shall it be 
spent—wi’ filling the grave with the 
ruins of thy last—woes me !—but in 
sorrow that knows no mirth—in tears 
many and bitter—not tears of repent- 
ance. The person this remarkable 
woman addressed was the last child of 
a far descended and renowned race—of 
noble blood and lordly inheritances+~ 
but early left to his own will, he surren- 
dered himself to the indulgence of guil- 
ty passions, and ere his twentieth year, 
he fled to a foreign land—leaving ruined 
maids and weeping mothers in his na- 
tive country—whose cries were not 
heard in vain. ‘Towards the old wo- 
man he gazed with a look, not of scorn 
or contempt, but of terror and affright— 
he stept several paces back, like ore 
afraid to be seen or heard, and drop- 
ping his carbine, held both hands be- 
fore his face, as if to screen his eyes 
from some sudden and offensive light. 
‘ Saints and souls of men,’ he muttered 
in a voice choking with emotion, ¢ It is 
neR! Itis ner! I shall trust the 
kirk-yard turf no longer—hell and 
heaven fail to hold what we give them 
—it is HER, as sure as light itself’—He 
seemed willing to fly—his feet refused 
to move—ahis knees were shaking with 
agony, and the colour was chased from 
his cheek by some fearful sight, which 
it was not-my fortune to behold. At 
this moment the wounded raven, that 
had soared wholly out of sight, fell at 
the foot of the old woman, its head 
stretched out, its wings expanded, and 
all its feathers agitated with the shiver- 
ings of death. 
“T lifted the poor bird, and it was 
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not without some feelings of astonish- 
ment and fear that I saw the place emp- 
ty on which the young and beautiful 
maiden stood but a moment before— 
she must have melted upon the spot, or 
sunk into the ground—but it was evi- 
dent the youth observed her departure, 
for he strained his eyes like one gazing 
on adistant and dim object, and gradu- 
ally regained his usual tranquillity of 
Jook, The old woman seemed con- 
scious of some uausual thing, for she 
suddenly veiled her eyes with her 
hands, and muttered words that sound- 
ed like rhymes, and seemed the reliques 
of some ancient and half-forgotten form 
of blessing and invecation. ‘ Janet 
Morison,’ said the youth, assuming his 
usual imperious tone of voice, and evi- 
dently relieved from the presence of 
something that had agonized him, ‘tkou 
shalt have that withered brow stamped 
with the iron stamp of good Saint An- 
drew, for these cursed cantrips of thine 
—thy brood of blood ravens hae haunt- 
ed me these three days and nights— 
and the very children called aloud, ‘ see! 
—there’ll be something seen of 
him.’—I shall teach thee to bring the 
shadows of the dead back !—home nor 
habitation shall be thine by to-morrow’s 
sun-rise. —On him looked the old wo- 
man with a face of inimitable compo- 
sure—and she even began to smile—I 
pray never to behold such a smile again 
—for death and judgment were in it, 
and she addressed him in a voice gentle 
and affectionate as that of a mother 
who condoles with the babe of her bo- 
som. ‘Fair fallthee for thy benison, 
my bonny lad !—and did my brood of 
blood ravens croak for a piece of the 
innocent lamb ?—gowks that they were 
—they’ll never taste a morsel of thy 
dainty limbs—Na! Na! the rack, the 
headsman’s axe, and the hungry hound 
maun, and shall-be served before all the 
fowls of heaven. And I am to be 
turned out of hame and haddin ?—But, 

my bonny bairn, the dust of Auld Janet 
Morison shall sleep sound and sound 

under the gowany turf, when the town 

dogs are toolying forthy bosom banes! 

—Now gang yere ways, and if ony 

ane ask yo, say I said it,’ 
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““ On concluding this fearful predic- 
tion, Janet Morison walked away to 
her cottage—agile and erect—mingled 
wrath and desire of revenge supplied her 
with unusual strength.—I stood one 
moment looking on this aged and sin- 
gular being—and then on the young 
lord, who seemed lost for a moment in 
that pondering and bewildering stupor 
of a criminal who hearkens his doomn— 
a brace of dogs that had whined and 
cowered at his feet—laying their heads 
on the ground, as if expecting correc- 
tion, while the mantled maiden remain- 
ed, leaped up now, caressing and fawn- 
ing on their master, and evidently par- 
taking, with a kind of brute instinctive 
sympathy, in the anguish of his feelings, 
—‘ Doomed, said he, ‘ to the rack, the 
axe, and the hound, and that for shoot- 
ing her damned ravens—and doing 
something that she counts as bad—if 
there’s faith in flint and powder, I shall 
have a shot at another raven, and hin- 
der her from eroaking my death note ; 
and be began to re-load his carbine, 
whistling the while, though his hand 
shook, and his whole frame was disor- 
dered.—I was revolving in my own 
mind how I should interpose to prevent 
the mischief I saw he was meditating, 
and had fairly resolved to argue the 
matter with tongue and with timber— 
an ancient custom in Scotland—when, 
on having loaded his piece, be looked, 
and something met his eye, which 
changed his resolution and bis hue at 
once.—He turned his head away— 
gave no second glance—and, diving 10- 
to the groves of holly, disappeared, but 
the rapid crashing of the boughs betok- 
ened the anxiety of one too burried to 
select his steps. 

“ Though something very mysterious 
and boding hung over all that I bad 
heard and witnessed, I felt no desire to 
be gone, and so firmly was I possessed 
of the belief of Janet Morison’s evil in- 
fluence and power, that like him who 
wanders on a haunted road, I thought 
it more dangerous to return than pro- 
ceed. Into the cottage I walked—not 
by a step and a stride—but silently and 
slow, inch after inch—moving as the 
shadow moves ona dial plate. The 
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beautifn! maiden who wore the black 
mantle was departed—but there sat the 
old woman herself—on the old square 
stone—her broad palms spread and 
clutched on her knees, her head declin- 
ed on her breasts, and crooning in a low 
and mournful voice a broken and dis- 
‘ointed ballad—some of the lines seem- 
ed old—some seemed new, but they all 
related toher family name. I can only 
charge my remembrance with forgetting 
ope verse. 


THE MORISONS,. 
1, 


‘ From Burnswark top to deep Glenae, 
Carlaverock bank to Drumlanrig brae, 
A bauld race ruled—the Morisons brave, 
They travelled the earth,and they stemmed the wave, 
They bore the red cross—they barefoot trod 
Jerusalem’s sands, and they gallantly rode 
In the ranks of war, when the sword had trust 
Of the Church’s fame and the martyrs’ dust— 
It is rife in tale and in minstrel story, 
The Morisons’ might and the Morisons’ glory. 
2. 
‘ But in the battle, when shafts flew thickest, 
And the Morisons’ sword fell sheering quickest— 
But in the church, when prayers were longest, 
And the Morisons’ voice prayed loud and strongest— 
But in the field when the lilies were springing— 
When the bridal bells were bedward ringing— 
When the hunters’ horns were merriest blowing— 
When the ladies’ bosoms were heaving and glowing— 
In court—in camp—in church or hame 
An ancient curse still clung to their name.— 
3. 
‘It is sad to hear—though it’s brief to tell, 
How the curse that maun cling to their name befel— 
it came with a lass—it maun gang wi’ a lass, 
In sorrow and shame !—and away let it pass— 
This throbbing heart, and this eye in sorrow-— 
Shall be mute and be dry ere the sun-rise of morrow, 
And she that sings this sang o’ their shame 
Is the last of the Morisons’ lineage and name— 
But rife in tale and the miastre! story 
Is the Morisons’ mightand the Morisons’ glory.’ 


“ Her voice, mournful and low at the 
commencement of the ballad, waxed full 
and flowing as she proceeded, but sunk 
all at once into a kind of hollow and 
Murmuring tone at the last verse, and 
she evidently laboured under some over- 
mastering emotion, Sointent was I in 


listening to, and learning this rude and 
traditional rhyme, that I took little no- 
tice of the old woman’s altered mood 
and manner towards the close of the 
Song. She sat upright—her looks chan- 
sing asan April sky from brightness to 
gloom, and she looked as if she saw 
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something opposite, that gave her pain. 
I now looked around from gazing on 
the old woman, and it was not without 
fear that I beheld seated on the square 
seat of stone, the same beautiful maiden 
I had found in possession of it before. 
She sat completely shrouded from head 
to foot in her sable drapery, and her 
sighings and sobbings were again re- 
newed. ‘Thrice were words of con- 
dolence and cheer on my tongue, and 
as often was I stayed from addressing 
her by the altering looks of Janet 
Morison, who broke out at last with 
a voice that made me shudder. ‘ Mark 
Macrabin, yere ane of a fearless race ; 
but if ye want to be ane auld man and 
ane honoured, speak in this house to 
nothing but me.” It might have been 
the beaming of the sun through two 
small panes of coarse green glass. which 
dazzled my sight, and made me see 
imperfectly, but [ really imagined I saw 
the form of the maiden melting into 
something like a pillar of impure and 
mottled light, such as the sun throws 
through the unwashen window of a se- 
pulchre. This fearful thing lingered 
against the wall in shadowy outline, 
and gradually waxed dimmer and dim- 
mer, like sunshine over which an in- 
creasing cloud is passing, till it vanish- 
ed entirely away, and neither shadow 
or substance were left in the room save 
Janet Morison and me. 

“What all this might be or bode 
I had Itttle time to examine ; the old 
woman arose, and I arose also; I had 
a kind of dread of being alone in this 
sable chamber with its shadowy guest, 
tho’, as I had never heard that spectres 
were visible in sunshine, I thought all 
appearances might be accounted for 
without supernatural aid. She came, 
and taking me by the hand,said “* Come 
wi’ me, my bonny lad, yere come in 
pleasant time for me; for muckle need 
have I to be cheered with the presence 
of some kindly flesh and blood being— 
and it may be pleasant for thee too—it 
will sober down the flightiness of youth 
to have a last lang look of a dying crea- 
ture.’ I looked acquiescence, and she 
led me out of the smoky and sooty 
spence into a lesser chamber, furnished 
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and kept in a much more comfortable 
plight. Avclear peat fire sparkled on 
the hearth ; acat sat purring in concert 
with ianumerable crickets, and a clean 
copper pan glanced on the fire, full of 
new-milked milk, to make porridge, the 
common and delicious breakfast of the 
farmers of Scotland. A bed, netted and 
roofed, of long and beautifully plaited 
straw, and hung in the front with cur- 
tains bleached among the daisies, as 
white as driven snow, occupied a kind 
of recess, and formed a comfortable 
place of repose: a large oak chest stood 
full of meal—a broad chimney front 
hung full of dried hams and kipper'd sal- 
mon, and a cupboard showed besides a 
noble ewe-milk cheese, the heads of sun- 
dry bottles, the imported contents of 
which were thought worthy of wearing a 
seal. Besides all these infallible tokens 
of substantial comfort, I observed the 
ends of webs of fine linen—part of the 
patriachal portions of the thrifty maidens 
of Scotland—and webs of barley-pickle 


- napery—equal almost in beauty to the 


unrivalled labours of the Cameronian 
loom of James Macgee—tlong may he 
move the foot and the hand to the com- 
fortand delight of the maidens and 
matrons of the Vale of Nith! 

- & The window, which threw its eas- 
tern light on all these rustic treasures, 
looked on a scene of limited extent, but 
of unequalled and particular beauty. 
Beneath, and perpendicular as a plum- 
met would drop, the natural rock reced- 
ed; its seams and crevices had been 
garnished in spring with knots of prim- 
roses, and at the bottom of the rock 
rushed the river, so swift and so strong 
to take its second leap, that a common 
sized pebble, thrown on its surface, 
would not have sunk to the bottom. 
On the other side of the stream, nature 
had amused herself in elbowing out a 
deep recess on the freestone rock, aad 
had seated it round with pieces of stone, 
over which the moss, and the ivy, and 
the honey-suckle, had each, in their 
turn, thrown their verdure and their 
blossom. On the crest of the crag 
above, the remains of an ancient strong- 
hold were visible, and beneath, the 
mouth of acavern appeared, half hid 
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among the ivy, while a slender spring 
ran, oc rather trickled, through the. peb- 
bles at its entrance. A circular screen 
of witch-tree and holly, both red with 
their glowing bunches of berries, was 
wound about the top of this fiery root ; 
and between the eye and this sweet 
scene, a slender branch of the river, 
having lost its way in the crevices of 
the rock above, found a passage to the 
pinnacle of a projecting crag, and final- 
ly, leaped froma this vantage ground 
past the window to join its fellow stream 
below—forming, in its descent, a long 
rainbow line of light, pure as a star- 
beam. Beautiful as the scene was, it 
spoke more of past than of present 
grandeur, and nature, in all this remark- 
able place, seemed fast hastening to re- 
sume her dominion from the power of 
man. I connected,as I gazed forth, 
the song of Janet Morison with the 
landscape, and my heart began fast to 
sympathize with the bitter feelings in 
which she sung the former glory and 
present wretchedness of her doomed 
name. ‘Mark Macrabin, my good 
lad,” said Janet, laying her hand on 
my shoulder, “ that’s a bonny, bonny 
field ; and mony a bonny chield of 
Morison blood has laid aside his plum- 
ed helmet to give his brow the dewy 
air of that sweet nook, and mony 
a lovelydame of the Morison’s name 
has dandled her baby on her knee, and 
loot its feckless hands play with the 
long strings of blossomed honey-suckle 
that hang sae greenly down from the 
upper sward. Even I, withered, and 
worn, and frail as I am now—fed by 
the ravens, as I may say, and the boun- 
tith of honest shepherds—the last of the 
bauld and the manly Morisons,—have 
dandled my ain sweet boy on my kaee 
in that sweet nook, and anither crea- 
ture, sweeter and dearer still, wha has 
dreed and fulfilled the ancient curse 
that clung to our name, and sae to the 
mools we maun gang.”-—Even as she 
spoke, I observed something beginning 
to darken in the scene before me, and 
in the glancing of an eye, the beaut- 
ful maiden, dressed from head to foot 
in her sable mantle, occupied, as a sta- 
tue does a pedestal, one of the seals. 
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The old woman’s glance grew dark as 
he lcoked, and, in a half sigh and 
whisper she said, ‘“ Sweet, sweet, and 
hapless being! I shall soon be with 
thee: sad was the sentence that de- 
creed thy lovely face and youthfu’ blood 
to bear shame and ruin for sins of auld 
date."—Here Janet Morison looked 
on me with an eye moist in tears, and 
seeing that I strove to prevent the. rea- 
dy tears from escaping to my cheek, 
said, in a tone of composure, “ It’s 
a cauld dowie den to look upon after a’, 
and I’me’en thinking ye might slip some- 
thing less welcome atween your teeth 
thana good horn spoon reeking with 
rich milk parrith ;” and with ready 
Scottish hospitality, that asks one to 
have, and presents the viands at the 
same time, she placed me at a kind 
of sideboard, set a goan of porridge 
before me, laying an ample spoon 
in the vicinity of this tempting dish, 
and motioning me to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a rural breakfast in her 
chamber. I had scarcely finished my 
meal, and resumed my bonnet, when 
I heard a footstep, heavy and slow, 
approach the door. Presently a gen- 
tle rap was given, and the latch was 
litted, while a voice, naturally rough, 
but softened down for the oceasion to 
something between a whisper and a 
hallo, said, “ Peace be here! douce 
and cannie cummer ! Peace be here !” 
and having paved the way by this 
preparatory introduction, in floun- 
dered a moorland rustic, bearing an 
enormous cheese in the nook of his 
shepherd maud. On seeing, instead 
of an old, and, to use his own words, 
adouce and cannie cummer, a sapling 
youth, somewhere between a boy and 
4 man, the man of the mountains 
stepped back, protruding his hand be- 
hind him to grope for the door, and 
exclaiming, in the broad dialect of 
Annandale, “Eh! lord, [’se rad !— 
I’se rad !"—« Rad !° for what, Sandie 
Maebirn 2” said Janet Morison, en- 
‘ering and laying her hand on the re- 
‘rograding person of the rustic. At 
this unexpected intrusion behind, he 
leaped perpendicularly from the floor 
‘he height of an ellwand, and. then at- 
3A ATHENEUM Vol. 7. 
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tempted to run three separate ways’ 
none of which presented an out- 
let for escape. The old woman gave a 
grim smile, and said, ‘“* Here’s the door, 
man ; dinna ding down bigget wa’s.” 
——‘‘ Eh! praise be blest, auld cannie 
cummer, and this is you?” said the 
man of Annandale ; “ and what should 
I be rad for? Conscience, cummer ! 
I thought this Cameronian chip was 
wark o’ thioe! and I wad rather 
gtip by the neck the boordliest child 
e’er a Cameronian gat, than face a crea- 
ture o’ thy raising !—else may I be 
hounded up Dryfsedale and down 
Ae, by a’ the hungry town tykes. of 
Loughmaben—dom me if I wadaoa !” 
— And what brings thee here 2?” 
said the dame, in a tone harsh and 
forbidding ; for she evidently wished 
to repel the intrusive familiarity. of 
her assistant. ‘ Brings me here !” 
said Sandie Macbirn, in atone suffi- 
ciently humble ; “ ye may weel spier 
that,” unwinding, as he spoke, a large 
cheese from the corner of his plaid. 
‘Conscience ! ye see, cummer, I shall 
e’en tell ye, and syne crave your help- 
ing hand. I hae sax kye—Hawk, 
Pawk, Paddie Whawk, Cherry, and 
Brown Mag, and ane that answers 
when ye cry Hurleydodie—a’ as fa- 
mous milkers as e’er striddled a goan, 
but now as yell as my pikestaff. Now 
I needna tell ye, cummer, what [ 
want wi’ them. Gie me back my 
rich milkand my gowden butter. Aweel 
—I hae forbye a hirsel of sheep, hairy 
hippet limmers, black-faced and bro- 
ket—nae mair to be compared to the 
auld stock o’ Tinwald, or the gimmers 
of the Cheviot, than a sow’s left lug 
to a lappet of velvet. Now, cummer, 
gin ye wad take thae creatures, that 
are no worth twal shillings the day, 
worth thirty white shillings by the 
Rood-Fair o’ Dumfries, ye wad be ag 
dainty ave !—it’s little to thee, but a 
great deal to me.”—The remainder of 
the sentence, which should have expres- 
sed the extent of the bribe for this sin- 
gular good service, was neither speech 
or action—but both——he made a full 
pause, looked in her face, which grew 
exceeding Cubjious and dark, turning 
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the large cheese round and round, and 
having thus displayed the merits of the 
alluring sample, he said, “I hae twa 
mae at Hirselcleugh that lang to keep 
this ane company—and shall too, gin 
cummer be kindly—dom me, if they 
denna !” “ Hast thou ony maer to ask,” 
said the dame, in a tone from which 
no one could either augur promise or 
denial, ‘ Mair!” echoed Sandie, 
“ony mair! muckle mair—for sairly 
I want the helping hand o” some cannie 
body like thysell—I hae e’en put the 
plough to the swaird—but there’s either 
a great internal machine turning up the 
stanes in the bosom of the earth, or 
else Hirselcleugh’s the very riddlings 
o’ the creation !—its a ringing jingle ; 
I clapped my yoke to the only kindly 
spot about it—the auld church-yard 
i’ the Chapel-croft, an’ at the first tug 
a cursed tombstane brake my coulter 
in twa, and what should this be but 
the grave o’ ane o’ thae auld dour 
deevils the Morisons. I kenned it by 
the figure of a mailed man wi’ a cross 
hilted band, anda raven fluttering at 
his feet, and aneath was written, Ro- 
naLD Morison, and the gear o’ gude 
was a gear! never heard o’ before— 
sae I think the hale was nonsense, and 
sae I saired it, for I smashed it into 
seven pieces, and causeyed my byre 
door wi't. Its better there than lying 
deep i’ the cauld grund amang moudies 
and shank banes.” “ Lay the seulp- 
tured stane, broken and dishonored 
as it is, on the brave man’s dust 
again,” said Janet Morison, darkening 
down her brows as she spoke ;—aad, 
at your peril, touch that burial-ground 
again with spade or with plough—it 
is dangerous to meddle with a Mori- 
son living—it is thrice as dangerous 
to disgrace their dust—limb and limb 
must meet again—and he that scatters 


man’s dust wantonly, has much to 


answer for, Hast thou ought more to 
ask 2?” The man of the Moorlands was 
humbled in his hopes by this unlucky 
adventure with the tombs of the Mori- 
sons; he looked at the old woman, and 
he looked at bis cheese, with a look 
that said, ‘1 have offered thee in vain.” 
At last mustering resolution, he said, 
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“ Mairto ask! faith haveI; but I 
need hardly ask for others, when I 
speed sae ill myself. There’s Johnnie 
Maegorlin of Gowkstane, sent our can- 
nie cummer a message as I came past ; 
his yellow corn’s shaking owre ripe on 
its legs—and deil a’ ane will whet a 
sickle for’t since he forsweare Kirstin 
Smackagain’s sweet armfu’ of a lad 
wean, and broke the lassie’s heart. [ 
was sae vexed with Jock’s disaster my- 
sel, that [laid on our muckle pot wi’ 
my pikestaff till it gade owre ringing. 
Now, cummer, gin ye wad oblige Jock, 
e’en ca’ in the tempests, and sober down 
thae sair winds.” 

“ Janet Morison’s whole face, since 
she heard of the disturbed dust of her 
fathers, had waxed cloudier and cloudi- 
er; and now, on hearing this application 
for the perjured portioner of Gowkstane, 
her whole wrath came rushing to her 
countenance at once. ‘I'he applica- 
tion, though made in a manner abun- 
dantly submissive, trode rudely on her 
wounded bosom-strings, and agitated 
those injured feelings, the nearest 
and dearest to the human __heart.— 
‘* Sweet armfu’ of a; lad wean, and 
broke the .maiden’s heart !’ echoed 
Janet, leaping from her seat, and strid- 
ing up to simple Sandie Macrabin 
likea warrior hastening to do battle 
for his home and his kindred. She 
lifted her right hand like one who 
wishes to make a mortal thrust with a 
weapon—her large grey eyes shining 
with the fires of the fiercest anger 
—and her whole frame quivering like 
that of a falcon when it clutches its prey. 
‘Sir! Sir—said she, with a voice like 
a trumpet—if all the blood of your 
name flowed in your veins—and that 
of all the Morison’s lineage in mine, I 
should spill it all on the earth for the 
dogs to lap, sooner than endure a shame 
like this—to ruin and break the heart of 
my bonnie Nannie, my only hope and 
stay. ‘Eh, lord, hear till her! hear 
till her!’ said the shepherd—‘I break the 
heart o’ sweet Nannie Morison !—a 
the warld kens it was our sweet young 
Lord—deil pyke his banes in the low- 
est heugh for't.’ The poor wildered 
woman heeded him not—lher brain was 
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roving—but reason returned in a mo- 
ment, and she said in a voice suffocating 
with emotion, ‘ Alas! Alas! Tama 
poor old bewildered being, and know 
not to whom I speak, nor what [ say—- 
did not the young lord stand on that 
floor and mock me, and jaugh at me 
even now ?’ Overpowered by the keen 
agony of spirit, she fell inte strong and 
shuddering convulsions, and would 
have fallen full length on the floor, had 
I not timeously caught her in my arms. 
‘I'he man of the moorlands gazed on the 
scene before him with a face of the 
darkest dismay—considering it as a pre- 
jude to some master spell which would 
operate to his personal damage—and in 
nowise believing it to arise from the 


language of an old wounded mind— 


The Present ; or Adventures of a Hare. 
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‘Eh! horrid be’t, horrid be’t,’ ejacula- 
ted he, in the current tone of Annandale, 
rendered more provincial by terror— 
‘-fearfu’ woman! fearfu’ woman! sad! 
sad! I wadnae bide anither glower o’ 
thae cat-grey een for a’ the holms of 
Dryfe—She’ll better it! she'll better it, 
and then whare am I—she’ll shake her. 
robe, and make me into a sooty shel- 
drake—to swoom to the day o’ doom 

amang the lake dubs of Lockmaben ! 
ye may bide there, mark me man—but 
as for me, Sandie Macbirn o’ Hirsel- 

cleugh, I’se take the bent—’ and out at 
the door darted the man of the heather 
top and ling, leaving his ewe-milk 

cheese to atone for his breach of natur- 

al courtesy.” 








THE PRESENT : 


OR TRAVELS OF A HARE AFTER HIS DECEASL, 


From the London Literary Gazejte. 


ANY of those individuals whose 
deaths are recorded for the edifi- 
cation of the public, are the cause of 
much dull reading being sent into the 
world about their lives. | Because the 
exitof a man attracts attention, it is 
supposed to be of importance to state, 
when he was born, who were his pa- 
rents, and where he went to school. I 
shall take good care not to fall into 
this error, by avoiding all mention 
of my “ birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion.” 

Passing then at once to that period 
of my travels when I lost my life (it is 
much to be regretted that few travel- 
lers reach that period so soon), I begin 
by telling you, that the week before 
last, 1 had the misfortune to get my 
neck dislocated by a stick thrown from 
a rustic’s hand, who, from being uncon- 
scious of the inconvenience he had oc- 
casioned.me, went on without offering 
me the smallest assistance. 

A moment afterwards Captain Cock- 
elshell, of the Lumber-troop, (who had 
Just succeeded in wounding a hay-stack 


~ 


which stood within a hundred feet of | 


the place from which a covey of birds 
had sprung,) came to the spot where I 


lay, very busily engaged in performing 
my last convulsions. 

The Captain did not mistake me 
for one of the birds that he had missed, 
He very soon found that I was defunct ; 
aad, being quite satisfied that I should 
not run away, he, with that presence of 
mind and composure which distinguish - 
es the true hero in battle, serenely retired 
twenty paces,—re-loaded his gun, and 
discharged its contents into my pros- 
trate carcase, which he forthwith carried 
off in triumph, as an undoubted proof 
of his shooting prowess. 

Arrived at his house in Little East 
Cheap, I was introduced in form to the 
Captain’s Lady, with a very minute ac- 
count of the manner in which the re- 
doubted Lumber Trooper thought pro- 
per to say that I had come by my death. 
According to this,it appeared that hehad 
tracked me for more than a mile and a® 
half, and at length perceived me just re- 
tiring into a thicket, when he levelled 
hig piece, and shot me dead, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty, ora hua- 
dred and sixty yards. 

For three days every person who 


came to the house was entertained with 
this little interesting narrative, and treat= 
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ed with a sight of my person, which 
placed the truth of the statement be- 
yond all doubt, The lady now con- 
sidering that I had been sufficiently pro- 
ductive of eclat, proposed to have me 
for dinner. I was glad of this, for the 
weather was so cold, that I felt quite 
impatient to be dressed. 

But the Captain objected. A tame 
rabbit, twice as big as I] happened to he, 
might be bought for half-a-crown, and 
would be a better dish, while I was 
worth more than the money he had 
named to send as a present. With 
this feeling, be finished by proposing 


‘to send me to his cousin Street, at 


Margate. : 

** Why should we send it to him 2” 
enquired the lady, “* What does he ever 
send us ?” 

“* Nothing.—Nor would he give us 
sixpence to save us from starving. I 
would only send it to mortify him, by 
letting him know that we are getting up 
in the world.” 

This satisfied the lady, who forth- 
with wrote a very affectionate letter to 
announce me, and that same night, off 
I started by the coach for the Isle of 
Thanet. 

My carriage, including the porter’s 
demand on delivering me, cost but two 
shillings and tenpence. The servant 
took me in with a smile, but I met with 
a very different reception from the mis- 
tress, when she returned from her morn- 
ing walk. 

“What,” said she, “am I and 
your master to be robbed of two and 
tenpence for such a thing as this! Why, 
I could at any time buy-a better of the 
poachers for half the money! A pretty 
thing, indeed, to—” 

A double knock interrupted her elo- 
quence, but only interrupted to give 
it additional energy, when a letter from 
London, carefully put in off the stones, 
and charged eight-pence, was given in- 
to her hands, to tell that I was coming, 
in order that she might send to the 
coach-office, and save the expence of 
porterage. 

I shall not follow her through her 
transports, nor detail the many civil 
things with which she entertained her 
husband on the subject of his fine Lon- 
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don relations ; but I must remark, that 
she behaved very unhandsomely to me, 
whom she called ‘a miserable little 
starveling, not worth cooking, or even 
eating, if I could have been seat ready 
cooked.” 

After a very short debate, both came 
to a resolution that I was absolutely 
good for nothing, and, in consequence 
of this, they determined on dispatching 
me to a very particular friend at Canter- 
bury, aod | became the subject of two 
letters, The first, from Mrs. Street to 
to Mrs. Cockleshell ran thus: 

“* My dear Madam,— Mr. Street and 
myself beg to return you our best thanks 
for the beautiful hare which you were 
so good as tosend us. It arrived very 
opportunely, for it came when we had 
a large company of fashionable folks 
to dine with us, and we had been every 
where trying, but in vain, to procure 
such a thing for love or money. We 
are, however, very sorry that you 
should rob yourselves of such a treat, 
for it was the nicest ever tasted, and 
must earnestly beg you will not think of 
conferring on us a similar favour for the 
time to come, as we are quite distres- 
sed from not knowing how to make a 
suitable return. I remain, my dear 
Madam, (with best remembrance to the 
Captain and all the family), 

“ TrraLtanpa Street. 
“To Mrs. Cockleshell, Little East 
Cheap, London.” 

The second was as follows :— 

“My dear Sir,—As a very small 
return for the many favours which I and 
Mrs. Street have received at your hands, 
we take the liberty of sending you @ 
leveret, which we hope you will do us 
the favour to accept. We fear it 1s 
hardly worth presenting, as it is but a 
small, though, we trust, a very fine 
one ; but we know your kindness will 
take the will for the deed. I should 
have called to return a part of the cash 
you were so good as to favour me with 
as a loan in the summer, but that 1 un- 
derstood you were a great deal in town, 
and feared that you would be out of 
the way. By the end of next month I 





shall make a point of coming to Canter- ~~ 


bury. Hoping it will not be incon- © Z 


venient to wait till then, I am, my 
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dear Sir, (with best regards from Mrs, 
S.) very faithfully yours, 

“ Humpnrey Street. 
« Charles Longpurse, Esq. 

Canterbury.” 

Though I went carriage paid, and 
the letter post free, Mr. Longpurse did 
not treat me with all the respect in the 
world. “ What!” he exclaimed, 
“ Here’s another sprat! Well, its my 
own fault if those who sent you catch 
a herring, that’s one comfort.” 

I now found myself introduced to 
the society of half a dozen hares, and 
about as many pheasants and braces of 
partridges. ‘The footman was told the 
next day that he might have me (on 
account of the smallness of my size) to 
deal with as he pleased. He being 
quite surfeited with such things, sold 
me for eighteen-pence to a journeyman 
apothecary, his friend, who wished to 
inspire bis master with some respect for 
his connexions ; and the apothecary, 
on receiving the present as from his 
journeyman’s uncle, a great landholder, 
sent me with all speed to the house of 
the rector, through whose iaterest he 
hoped to be promoted on the first va- 
cancy, to physic the paupers in the par- 
ish workhouse. 

The person for whom IT was now in- 
tended was really (as the son of Galen 
knew) very fond of all sorts of, game. 
But he happening to be out when J ar- 
rived, and his wife not being at all par- 
ial to the trouble of cooking a hare, 
which he always expected her to su- 
perintend herself, I was again sent 
on my travels, and started by the first 
Dover coach that passed for the me- 
tropolis, 

Again in London, a bailiff paid the 
porter who was entrusted to carry me 
irom the ian, and took me from him at 
the door of the house to which he had 
been directed. He had the honesty to 
return with me, having himself assumed 
the garb of a porter, and, in this dis- 
guise, he easily gained an entrance, 
‘ouched the gentleman for whom I was 
destined on the shoulder, and conduc- 
ted his prisoner, with little delay, to a 
§sponging-house in Chancery Lane. 
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The debtor had now to consider of 
finding bail. No person seemed fitter 
to be applied to on such an occasion 
than his friend, Captain Cocklesbell, of 
the Lumber-troop. To prepare him 
to accede to such a request, he be- 
thought himself he could not do better 
than to send hima hare. He there- 
fore wrote a letter, dated Hampshire, 
describing me to have been killed on 
the day but one preceding that on 
which he was writing, and by himself, 
on the manor of his friend, Lord 
Sharpset; and with this statement, 
back I went to my old master, 

“Look here,” said the Captain, 
(who immediately recognized me), ad- 
dressing himself to his wile, “ the 
hare has come back again ; I canswear 
to its being the same that I killed last 
Monday.”——He meant that he had 
found dying. 

“No, sure it can’t be!” exclaimed 
the lady.—“ Yes it is.” 

“ And Diddler says he shot it the 
day before yesterday.” 

Indeed |” 

‘“‘ And on the manor of his friend, 
Lord Sharpset.” 

“* How ridiculous,” said the Lady, 
“ do such people make themselves by 
endeavouring thus to show their conse- 
quence.” 

“It is contemptible,” the Lumber- 
trooper added.—** Then, to tell such 
bouncing falsehoods, and unnecessari- 
ly ; that puzzles me. How can people 
make up their minds to that.” 

And both agreed to condemn such 
conduct as most absurd and improper ; 
though this had not occurred to the 
Captain when I first fell into bis hands. 
It was now debated whether or not I 
should be sent any where else; but, 
from the circumstance of their finding 
it convenient to close their nostrils 
when their noses were turned towards 
me, this, it was thought, would be rather 
too higha joke. The idea was accord- 
ingly abandoned, and I was ordered in- 
to the kitchen for the servants, where I 
am now reasting. 

I am, Mr. Editor, truly your’s, 
Puss. 


| 
| 
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BROWN’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


AVING quoted enough to indi- 

cate the style and nature of this 
publication, especially as applying to 
the manners of the Hebrew people, we 
shall only offer one extract more, on the 
treatment of the dying; and conclude 
with a singular passage on the most 
important of ell subjects to a Chris- 
tian reader, touching one of the greatest 
miracles at the death of our Saviour. 

“ Visiting the sick was enjoined to 
be neither in the three morning, nor in 
the three evening hours, from motives 
of delicacy and convenience for the 
distressed, and when they went, they 
commonly said, “ God pity you, and 
all the sick among the Israelites.” If 
the person was dangerously ill, either 
the friends or some Rabbi discoursed 
with him on subjects suited to his situ- 
ation ; and if near death, they had a 
formula for the confession of sin, which 
is given by Buxtorff: for they consid- 
ered a natural death as the expiation of 
all his sins ; a doctrine which, although 
it might soothe the patient with a false 
hope, was yet of dangerous tendency to 
his eternal interests. At the approach 
of death, the person dying assembled 
his children round his bed and_ blessed 
them, well knowing that the heart was 
then susceptible, and that the instruc- 
tions of a dying parent might be re- 
membered when his body was mould- 
ering in the grave. The patient then, 
if not formerly, made his will, be- 
queathing his property equitably among 
his children, and if he was rich, he 
gave legacies to the poor, for the en- 
dowment of schools, and for the erect- 
ing of synagogues. They had a strange 
custom of changing the name of a 
person before he died, the reason of 
which will be seen in. the following 


prayer: “ O God, take pity on N, and 


restore him to his former health ; let 


him be called henceforth O; let him 
be glad in his new name, and let it be 
confirmed to him. Be pleased, we in- 
treat thee, O God, that this change of 


name may abolish all the hard and eyj| 
decrees against him, and destroy the 
broad sentence. If death be decreed 
upon N (his former name), it is not de- 
creed upon Q (his presentone). If an 
evil decree was made against N, lo, this 
hour, he is another man, a new creature, 
and, like achild, born to a good life and 
length of days.” In the prospect of 
death, the patient was never left alone, 
that he might receive advice and every 
attendance ; and when about to ex- 
pire, the nearest relation, or dearest 
friend, closed his eyes, and kissed him. 
Hence Philo, when relating Jacob's 
complaints on the unexpected death of 
Joseph, makes him say, that “ He will 
not have the comfort of closing his 
eyes, and giving him the last embrace.” 

Treatment between the death and fu- 
neral.—* When the person had 
breathed his last, the nearest relations 
tore their upper garment from head to 
foot, but the spectators tore about a 
handbreadth in length on the left side, 
which was also a heathen practice. Im- 
mediately upon the decease, dismal cries 
were raised by the people in the house 
and their neighbours, who thronged in 
on hearing of the event; and at the 
death of persons in better condition, 
women were hired to howl, and sing 
doleful ditties, in which honourable 
mention was made of the age, beauty, 
strength, courage, virtues, and actions 
of the deceased, with the intention of 
increasing the sorrow of the afflicted re~ 
lations ; and minstrels were employed 
to accompany them with instruments of 
music, But what kinds of lamentations 
these were, will be best understood by 
the following extracts from Sir Joba 
Chardin’s manuscript observations, 83 
quoted by Harmer: * I was lodged, in 
the year 1676,at Ispahan,in Persia, neat 
the royal square. ‘The mistress of the 
house next mine died at that ume 10 
the night. The moment she expired 
all the family, to the number of 25 oF 
30 people, set up such a furious Cr¥)” 
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that I was quite startled. These cries 
continued a long time, and then ceased 
all at once. ‘They began again at day- 
break, as suddenly, and in concert. It 
is this suddenness which is so terrify- 
ing, together with a greater shrillness 
and loudness than one can easily ima- 
gine.” In Barbary they term this 
screaming woulliah woo, because it con- 
sists in the repetition of that word.— 
But let us attend to their care of the 
corpse. The first thing done was to 
extend the body on a cloth, on the floor 
or table, with the face covered, and to 
wash it with a warm infusion of camo- 
mile flowers and dried roses, ‘This 
was done for two reasons ; to restore 
life if suspended, and to make the per- 
fumes enter the pores more easily, Wo- 
men were the persons formerly employ- 
ed in this office, and hence the two 
Marys went to the sepulchre of our 
Lord, but afterwards it was thought 
more decorous to employ persons of 
the same sex. When the washing was 
completed, it was laid on a table, all the 
vents shut up, and the body embalmed. 
Thisembalming was different accord- 
ing to the rank or vanity of the deceas- 
ed. The most common way was to 
anoint the body with a solution of some 
odoriferous drugs, and wrap it in linen; 
but to persons of affluence, spices in 
great abundance were used. ‘Thus Jo- 
seph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
because they were wealthy, aad wished 
to do honour to Jesus, wrapped his 
body in a linen cloth, with a hundred 
pounds weight of myrrh and lign aloes, 
which was said to be the manner of the 
Jews to bury ; not that they all em- 
ployed so many spices, but thereby im- 
plying that they merely wrapped the 
body in spices, and did not embowel it. 
The two Marys, not knowing what was 
done by these worthy men, and never 
suspecting a resurrection, had also pre- 
pared spices and ointments. After the 
Washing with water and embalming, the 
body was bound up in grave-clothes, 
and laid in an upper chamber. The 
shrouds were either simple or magnifi- 
cent, according to circumstances, and 
sometimes they retained their ordinary 
Clothes, or were buried in a shroud of 


he 
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their own preparing. But although 
embalming, by being wrapt in spices, 
was the usual way of the Jews to bury, 
it was not the only one, for they also 
embowelled, in the manner of the 
Egyptians, and the common way of 
doing it was this : “ The body was giv- 
en to the embalmers, who first took out 
the brains and entrails, and washed 
them in palm wine, impregnated with 
strong astringent drugs; after which 
they began to anoint the body with oil 
of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and cassia, 
and this lasted thirty days. They next 
put it into a solution of nitre for forty 
days longer, so that they allowed seven- 
ty days to complete the embalming ; 
after which they wound it up in swathes 
of linen, besmeared with gum. Being 
then able to resist putrefaction, it was 
delivered to the relations, inclosed in a 
paper or wooden figure, somewhat re- 
sembling a coffin, and laid in the cata- 
comb or cave belonging to the family. 
Thevenot says, that “the mummy he 
examined had above a thousand ells of 
filletting about the body, besides what 
was wrapt about the head.” The an- 
cient Jewish method seems to resemble 
the modern eastern practice, however, 
rather than the ancient Egyptian, which 
according to Dr. Perry, consists in 
wrapping up the body in two, three, or 
more different sorts of stuffs, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the deceas- 
ed, with spices intermixed.— 

Those who were engaged in prepar- 
ing the body for burial, were consider- 
ed ceremonially unclean for seven days; 
the first three more so than the remain- 
ing four, and on the last of the first 
three days they were sprinkled with wa- 
ter, in which were some of the ashes of 
the red heifer.. According to Sir John 
Chardin, however, the Persians carry 
matters farther after the death of theic 
kings, for they displace (mazoul) the 
physicians and astrologers ; the first for 
not having driven away death, and the 
second for not having predicted it; and 
he very ingeniously conjectures that 
Daniel had been displaced, or ma- 
zoulied, on the death of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which was the reason why he was 
unknown to Belshazzar theson,but well 
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known to the queen his mother, who 
had seen him frequently, and knew his 
worth in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
her husband.—From the time that the 
corpse was shrouded, and taken to an 
upper chamber, it lay upon a bed till the 
time of burial, and was either in greater 
or less state, according to circumstan- 
ces. If poor, it lay upon a plain bed, 
in an open coffin or bier ; but ifrich,on 
a magnificent bed, and in a magnificent 
coffin, open to the inspection of all who 
chose to visit it.” 

At the funeral— 

“« When come to the sepulchre, they 
said, ** Blessed be God, who formed 
thee, fed thee, preserved thee, and has 
taken away thy life. O dead! He 
knows the number of thy members, and 
shall one day restore thy life. Blessed 
be he who takes away life and restores 
it.” ‘They then placed the coffin on the 
ground, walked round it seven times, 
repeated a prayer,and sometimes an ora- 
tion, recounting his virtues: the rela- 
tions threw a handful of earth upon the 
bier, and in places where burial was 
used after the present manner of inhu- 
mation, they filled up the grave, con- 
signing the dust of their relation to the 
dust of death. Coffins were notin gen- 
eral use in Judea, nor are they general 
even at present in the Kast. ‘They were 
very ancient, indeed, iu Egypt among 
the great, and were made of sycamore 
wood, or of a kind of pasteboard, form- 
ed by folding and gluing cloth together 
a number of times,which were curiously 
plastered, and then painted with hiero- 
glyphics. Butin Judea they seem to 
have been contented with wrapping the 
body closely in spices, and carrying it 
to the grave, like the widow of Nain’s 
son, in a bier, from whence it was taken 
to be laid in a sepulchre ; or, if poor, it 
was tumbled into the grave, and the bier 
brought back for further use. Hence a 
coffin to Joseph was looked upon as 
an honour.—Before leaving the church- 
yard, the modern Jews each pluck up 
three handfuls of grass, and throwing it 
behind them say, “ They shall flourish 
like the grass of the earth.” They also, 
in some places, throw dust on their 
heads, and say, “ We shall follow thee 
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as the order of nature shall require.” 
At a burial none saluted each other, 
and when they retired, then began the 
standings and sittings, as they were call- 
ed, by which the company comforted 
the relations, ‘The number of persons 
which composed the minimum in this 
duty was ten ; but it might be as many 
more as pleased. ‘The common num- 
ber consisted of all the company, and 
the custom was, at each sitting and 
standing, for the relations to sit, and the 
company to stand round them,and wee 
aloud. Between the grave and the house 
were seven of these sittings and stand- 
ings, and they might not be nearer each 
other than what could contain four cabs 
of seed, which was fixed to be thirty- 
three cubits and two hand breadths 
broad, by fifty cubits long, or, as others 
explain it, the distance between them 
was regulated by circumstances, but the 
space allowed them to stand on was of 
that extent, that they might not be inter- 
rupted by the persons who passed. 

The entertainment of the company 
invited to the funeral did not precede, 
but follow the solemnity. Among the 
heathen it was over or around the grave, 
but the Jews had it at home. This en- 
tertainment was commonly liberal :... 
they drank two cups of wine before it, 
five while eating, and three alter; at 
least they had the offer of so many. 
But a3 this implied greater abundance 
than was in the power of many to give, 
the want was supplied by the liberality 
of their neighbours, both as a mark of 
sympathy, and inthe expectation that 
they would return the compliment 
when themselves should be visited with 
a similar affliction.” 

The passage to which we have above 
alluded relates to the eclipse at the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ. 

“This darkness was not confined to — 
Judea, for we read of a heathen philos- 
opher, in adistant land, who on seeing 
it, and knowing thatit could not be oc- 
casioned by an eclipse, exclaimed, 
« Kither the God of nature suffers, or — 
the frame of the world is dissolving.” 
shall conclude the article with an ex- 
tract from the Tracts of Mr.James Fer- 
gusson, well known for his popular wry 
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tings on various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. “TI find by calculation,” 
says he, “that the only passover full 
moon, which fell ona Friday from the 
twentieth year after our Saviour’s birth 
to the fortieth, was in_ the 4764th year 
of the Julian period, which was the 
thirty-third year of his age, reckoning 
from the beginning of the year next after 
that of his birth, according to the vulgar 
zra; and the said passover full moon 
was on the third day of April. Phlegon 
informs us, thain the 202d Olympiad, 
or 4764th year of the Julian period, 
there was an eclipse the same as this 
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mentioned here, which could be no 
other than this; for an ordinary one 
never totally. hides the sun from any 
one part of the earth above four minutes. 
Besides it must have been miraculous, 
because no eclipse ever happensat full 
moon, it being at that time in the op- 
posite side of the heavens.” One is 
pleased to hear the sentiments of a per- 
son so well qualified to judge.” 

We finish as we began, with recom- 
mending this book as a sensible, useful, 
and sound compilation, well calculated 
to please the grave and inform the gene- 
ral reader. 














From the London Time's Telescope. 


OUTLINES OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
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If we talk of a stone, of a gnat, or of a bee, our discourse is a sort of demonstration of the power of him 
who formed them: for the wisdom of the workman generally manifests itself in what is most minute.— 
He who hath stretched out the heavens, and who hath hollowed the bed of the ocean, is the same who hath 


pierced the sting of the bee to form a passage for its poison. 


ST. BASIL. 


In the vast and the minute we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 


And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds, 


NTOMOLOGY is ascience that 

conducts us into the most exten- 
sive and most populous province of the 
whole empire of Nature. For while 
quadrupeds are, for the most part, con- 
fined to land, and fishes to water; 
while birds though equally capable of 
assuming earth and air as their natural 
range, know little more of water than 
its mere surface; insects, in innumera- 
ble multitudes, are traced through each 
of these elements, as their allotted resi- 
dence, and are provided with.an aston- 
ishing diversity of powers to fit them 
for such opposite habitations. There 
is,perpaps, hardly a plant that does not 
furnish nourishment and a habitation to 
several insects ; while many, as the oak 
for example, afford a retreat for some 
hundreds of different species. Pants, 
however, are far from beiag the only 
abode of insects; vast numbers reside 
upon the larger animals, whose juices 
they contiaually suck; while many live 
upon and devour others of their own 
order. Infinite numbers spend a part 
of their lives in the water; others re- 
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main there entirely: the earth swarms 
and the air teems with multitudes too 
small for the human eye to observe, and 
too numerous for the imagination to 
conceive ! 

Entomology, like every other branch 
of natural history, claims it as its pre- 
rogative to demonstrate the existence 
and perfections of that Almighty Pow- 
er which produced and governs the uni- 
verse. It is one chapter in the history 
of creation, and naturally leads every 
intelligent mind to the Creator; for 
there are no proofs of his existence 
more level to the apprehension of all, 
than those which this chapter offers to 
the understanding. 

In an insect, or a flower. 

Such microscopic proofs of skill and power, 


As hid from ages past, God now displays, 
To combat atheists with in modern days. 


The manner in which entomology has 
too frequently been studied, and the ex- 
tremes into which men, according to 
their different capacities and_ tastes, 
have fallen, have excited a derision 
against the science, which a proper. dey 
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gree of discernment would have direct- 
ed against,the foibles alone of those 
who have thus studied it. While the 
systems of some naturalists contain on- 
ly a dry repetition of shades, colours, 
and shapes of different insects, without 
entering into the more interesting and 
animated description of their manners, 
those of others, as injudiciously, ascribe 
to them functions, and a degree of intel- 
ligence of which they are incapable. 
By the former the imagination is fatigu- 
ed and disgusted with a constant repeti- 
tion of the same images. By the ro- 
mantic air of the latter, the mind is led 
into distrust with regard to the truth of 
the whole narrative, and to doubt of 
those facts which are well established 
and certain. Hence the study of En- 
tomology has been deemed by many 
an Occupation the most useless and 
frivolous in which the human mind can 
be engaged. Hence too, from a fear 
of prostituting their talents, many have 
been deterred from contemplating the 
wonders displayed by Nature, in a 
kingdom of animals the most numerous, 
diversified, and splendidly adorned, of 
any on the face of the globe ; and thus 
have deprived themselves of views of 
the power and munificence of the Av- 
THOR oF Nature, in some respects 
the most striking and interesting that 
can be presented to the mind of man.* 

‘ Insects indeed’ (observe two elegant 
modern writers,) ‘appear to have been 
Nature’s favourite productions, in 
which to manifest her power and skill, 
she has combined and concentrated al- 
most all that is either beautiful and 
graceful, interesting and alluring, or cu- 
rious and singular, in every other class 
and order of her children. To these, 
her valued miniatures, she has given the 
most delicate touch and highest finish 
of her pencil. Numbers she has armed 
with glittering mail, which reflects a 
lustre like that of burnished metals; 
in others she lights up the dazzling ra- 
diance of polished gems. Some she 





* It does not become a reasonable man, says Aristo- 
tle, capriciously to blame the study of insects nor to 
take a distaste at it, from the trouble it occasions. 
Nothing in nature is mean ; every thing is sublime, 
every thing worthy of admiration. 
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has decked with what looks like liquid 
drops, or plates of gold and silver; or 
with scales or piles, which mimic the- 
eolour and emit the ray of the same 
precious metals, Some exhibit a rude 
exterior like stones in their native state, 
while others represent their smooth and 
shining face after they have been sub- 
mitted to the tool of the polisher ; oth- 
ers, again, like so many pigmy Atlas- 
es, bearing on their backs a microcosm, 
by the rugged and various elevations 
and depressions on their tuberculated 
crust, present to the eye of the beholder 
no inapt imitation of the unequal sur- 
face of the earth, now horrid with mis- 
shapen rocks, ridges, and precipices— 
now swelling into hills and mountains, 
and now sinking into valleys, glens, and 
caves ; while not a few are covered 
with branching spines, which fancy 
may form into a forest of trees.* 
‘What numbers vie with the charm- 
ing offspring of Flora in various beau- 
ties! some in the delicacy and variety 
of their colours, colours not like those 
of flowers, evanescent and fugitive, but 
fixed and durable, surviving their sub- 
ject, and adorning it as much after 
death as they did when it was alive; 
others, again, in the veining and texture 
of their wings; and others in the rich 
cottony down that clothes them. To 
such perfection, indeed, has Nature in 
them carried her mimetic art, that you 
would declare, upon beholding some 
insects, that they had robbed the trees 
of their leaves to form for themselves 
artificial wings, so exactly do they re- 
semble them in their form, substance, 
and vascular structure ; some represent- 
ing green leaves, and others those that 





* Myriads of creatures (each too nicely small 
Bare sense to reach) for our inspection call. 

In animaleules, germs, seeds, and flowers 
Live, in their perfect shapes, the little powers. 
Vast trees Jie pictured in their slend’rest grains: 
Armies one wat'ry globule contains. 

The artificial convex will reveal 

The forms diminutive that each conceal! ; 
Some, so minute, that, to their fine extreme, 
The mite a vast leviathan will seem : 

That yet of organs, functions, sense partake, 
Equal with animals of largest make, 

In curious limbs and clothing they surpass 

By far the comeliest of the bulky mass. 

A world of beauties! that thro’ all their frame 
Creation’s grandest miracles proclaim. 
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are dry and withered. Nay, sometimes 
this mimicry is so exquisite, that you 
would mistake the whole insect for a 
portion of the branching spray of a tree.* 
No mean beauty in some plants arises 
irom the fluting and punctuation of their 
stems and Jeaves,and a similar ornament 
conspicuously distinguishes numerous 
insects, which also imitate with multiform 
variety, as may particularly be seen in 
the caterpillars of many species of the 
butterfly tribe ( papilionide ), the spines 
and prickles which are given as a noli 
me taugere armour to several vegetable 
roductions, 

‘In fishes, the lucid scales of varied 
hue that cover and defend them are uni- 
versally admired, and esteemed their 
peculiar ornament; but place a butter- 
fly’s wing under a microscope t, that 
avenue to unseen glories in new worlds, 
and you will discover that nature has 
endowed the most numerous of the in- 
sect tribes with the same privilege, mul- 
tiplying in them the forms, and diversi- 
fying the colouring of this kind of cloth- 
ing beyond all parallel. The rich and 
velvet tints of the plumage of birds are 
not superior to what the curious observ- 
er may discover in a variety of lepidop- 
lera; and those many-coloured eyes 
which deck so gloriously the peacock’s 
tall are imitated with success by one of 
our most common butterflies.t 

*‘ Feathers are thought to be peculiar 
to birds; but insects often imitate them 
in their antenw, wings, and even some- 





* Hence the common names ofsome of the genus 
Mantis, the walking-leaf and walking-stick. 


+ The polished glass, whose small convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 
The mite, invisible else, of Nature’s hand 
Least animal; and shows what laws of life 
The cheese-inhabitants observe, and how 
Fabric their mansions in the hardened milk, 
Wonderful artists! J. Phillips. 


} Their wings (all glorious to behold) 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide they display: the spangled dew 


Reflects their eyes and varioushue. Gay, 


In down of ev'ry variegated dye 

Shines, flutt’ring soft, the gaudy butterfly : 

That powder, which thy spoiling hand disdains, 

The beautéous forms of scales contains ; 

Not courts can more magnificence express 

tn all their blaze of gems and pomp of dress. 
Browne, 
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times in the covering of their bodies. 

—We admire with reason the coats of 
quadrupeds, whetber their skins be cov- 
ered with pile, or wool, or fur, yet are 
pot perhaps aware that a vast variety of 
insects are clothed with all these kinds 
of hair, but infinitely finer and more 
silky in texture, more brilliant and deli- 
cate in colour, and more variously sha- 
ded, than what any other animals can 
pretend to. Nor has nature been lavish 
only in the apparel and ornament of 
these privileged tribes ; in other respects 
she has been equally unsparing of her 
favours. ‘To some she has given fins 
like those of a fish, or a beak resem- 
bling that of birds; to others horns, 

nearly the counterparts of those of va- 
rious quadrupeds, ‘The bull, the stag, 
the rhinoceros, and even the hitherto 
vainly sought for unicorn, have in this 
respect many representatives amongst 
insects, One is armed with tusks not 
unlike those of the elephant; another is 
bristled with spines, as the porcupine 
and hedge-hog with quills; a third is 
an armadillo in miniature; the dispre- 
portioned hind legs of the kangaroo 
give a most grotesque appearance to a 
fourth; and the threatening head of the 
snake is found in a fifth.’* 

To those even who derive but little 
pleasure from the pursuits and studies 
of a liberal mind, and who feel but little 
satisfaction ia any employment unatten- 
ded with immediate profit, the research- 
es of the Entomologist are not without 
their use. Had the operations of the 
silk-worm never been examined, how 
could men have availed themselves of 
the labours of an insect that administers 





* Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, vol. i, p. 7. et 
seq., the most pleasing and instructive book on in- 
sects that has appeared for a long time, The third 
volume may be shortly expected. 

Nor power alone confessed in grandeur lies, 

‘The glittering planet, or the painted skies ; 

Equal the elephant’s or emmet’s dress 

The wisdom of Omnipotence confess ; 

Equa! the cumbrous wAale’s enormous mass, 

With the small! insect in the crowded grass ; 

The mite, that gambols in its acid sea, 

In shape a porpoise, tho’a speck to thee! 

A living world, thy failing sight confounds! 

To thee a peopled habitation shows, 

Where millions taste the bounty God bestows, 

: Boyse. 
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so profusely to our splendour and lux- 
uries? It was not to the unobserving 
that it first occurred, that the toil of the 
silk-worm might be converted into a 
considerable article of commerce, and 
might give rise to many arts, and afford 
subsistence to thousands, of manufac- 
turers. Jn the same manner, wax and 
honey enter into the articles of com- 
merce and add to our enjoyments. It 
cannot therefore be denied, that those 
naturalists were profitably employed 
who first observed the industry of the 
bee ; who brought the insect from its 
native woods, the webs it into our 
gardens, and by domesticating it, have 
rendered it subservient to our pleasures. 

The Chinese, whose progress in 
many of the arts is superior to that of 
any other nation, avail themselves of 
the labours of certain insects in procur- 
ing arich dye, and an elegant varnish, 
which is provided by a certain species 
of winged ant. The celebrated purple 
dye of the ancients was the produce of 
a small species of shell-fish; and we 
are told by Pliny, that the discovery 
of its virtue was occasioned by a dog, 
who, in eating the fish, had dyed his 
ears with that beautiful colour. It 
seems probable that the antients were 
capable, from the shells of insects, of 
communicating to their stuffs many 
beautiful shades of scarlet with which 
we are unacquainted; and it is not 
unlikely that we have also some rich 
tints of that colour which they wanted. 
It is certain that our finest reds are fur- 
nished by insects of which they were 
ignorant. Cochineal, the extensive 
and profitable uses of which have been 
long estimated, is now known univer- 
sally to be an insect which is propagated 
with care, and in vast numbers, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. The kermes or 
grain of scarlet, which was formerly im- 
agined to be one of the galls or excres- 
senses that are seen on shrubs, is now 
understood to be an insect which at- 
taches itself in that form to a species of 
the oak. 

The medical uses of certain insects are 
far from being inconsiderable; and to 
these purposes they have been long ap- 
plied,perhaps more frequently,and with 
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better effect than at present. The val- 
uable purposes to which the Spanish fly 
has been made subservient, will alone 
vindicate the utility of those researches 
which have been made concerning this 
part of the animal kingdom. There 
are, however, other uses to which other 
insects have been applied, and that 
from the most remote antiquity, which 
appear of a still more singular nature, 
Before the times of Theophrastus and 
Pliny, certain kinds of them were em- 
ployed in ripening the figs throughout the 
Islands of the Archipelago ; and it ap- 
pears that the same practice still subsists 
among the present inhabitants of these 
islands. ‘There are two kinds of figs 
cultivated around the Mediterranean; 
the wild and the domestic. ‘The for- 
mer produces fruit several times in the 
year ; and in it are deposited the eggs 
of insects which are soon converted into 
larves, Itis by an artificial process of 
the same kind that the domestic fig is 
brought to maturity, which would oth- 
erwise drop from the tree in an unripe 
state. During the months of June and 
July, the peasants of these delightful 
climes are busily employed in collecting 
such of the wild figs as abound most 
with these insects, and in placing them 
near the cultivated fig, that they may 
deposit their eggs, and co-operate with 
the climate in bringing it to maturity. 
Similar purposes might probably be 
served by a judicious application of in- 
sects to fruit in more northerly climates, 
were we acquainted with the proper 
species. ‘Those prunes, pears, and ap- 
ples which are first ripe, are commonly 
found penetrated by worms, 

It is highly probable that the whole 
advantage resulting from this process of 
caprification, as it is called, consists in 
the putrescent disposition which is here- 
by produced, and which is always ac- 
companied with an evolution or secre- 
tion of saccharine matter. 

But there are other inducements to 
the study of insects, of a nature totally 
different, yet not less personal; induce- 
ments, founded not on any hope of ad- 
vantage to be derived from these ani- 
mals, but of alleviating or preventing 
the numerous mischiefs they occasion. 
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Infinite swarms of these animals annu- 
ally desolate whole provinces; others 
attack our gardens and _ cultivated 
erounds, where they commit immea- 
curable devastations upon grain, vegeta- 
bles and fruit trees. Nor are their dep- 
redations confined to the fields; they 
enter the habitations of man, and, by 
eating into the stoutest timber of which 
they are constructed, gradually reduce 
themto ruins. ‘They destroy his furni- 
ture and clothing; some of them spare 
not even his person, tormenting it long 
before the period at which nature has 
destined it to become their legitimate 
rey. 

There are four different species of 
locust which are remarkably destructive. 
Almost every year, whole provinces,the 
most fertile in Asia and- Africa, are 
iaid waste by their depredation. In 
Tunis and Algiers, so numerous are 
the swarms of the species called grillus 
migratorius, that they darken the face 
ofthe sky like a thick cloud. These 
pernicious animals are wafted thither 
by the southerly winds in the month of 
April. In May they take their depart- 
ure for the interior of the country, to 
propagate their young, which make 
their appearance in their larve state 
during the month of June, when they 
commit vast depredations, The first 
columns, which pervade the country 
hke an army, destroy every green shrub 
and pile of grass; and these are still 
succeeded by other swarms, that press 
upon their rear, devouring the tender 
branches and stalks of plants, which 
their forerunners may have left. This 
dreadful visitation, which the language 
of Scripture has justly described as a 
plague,* does not terminate till the in- 


" This plague is most beautifuly alluded to in the 
following lines from the first book of Milton’s Para- 
‘ise Lost, where the sublime bard compares the fallen 
angels to them == 





to their general’s voice they soon obeyed 
(nnumerable. As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in Egypt's evil day, 

Waved round the coast, up called a pitehy cloud 
Of Locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realms of impious Pharach hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile ; 
Sonumberless were those bad angels seen, 
Hovering on wings, under the cope of hell, 
'wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires. 
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sects have passed into their winged 
state, when they fly off, leaving the 
whole surface of the earth naked and 
brown, as if scorched by fire. 

Inthe year 593 of the Christian era 
these animals appeared in such vast 
numbers, as to cause a famine in many 
countries. Syria and Mesopotamia 
were over-rup by them in 677. In 852 
immense swarms took their flight from 
the eastern regions into the west, and 
destroyed all vegetables, not even spar- 
ing the bark of trees, and the thatch of 
houses, after devouring the crops of 
corn, grass, &c. ‘Their daily marches 
were observed to be about twenty miles 
each, and it is said their progress was 
directed with so much order, that there 
were regular leaders among them, who 
flew first and settled on the spot which 
was to be visited at the same hour the 
next day by the whole legion; their 
marches were always undertaken at 
sun-rise. In 1541 incredible hosts af- 
flicted Poland, Wallachia, and all the 
adjoining territories, darkening the sun 
with their numbers, and ravaging all the 
fruits of the earth, The years 1747 
and 1748 afforded a memorable in- 
stance of the ravages of these animals 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, 
as farnorth as England. In the east- 
ern parts of the world such flights of lo- 
custs appear more frequently than in 
Europe ; and it is often found necessa- 
ry for the governors of particular prov- 
inces to command a certain number of 
the military to take the field against 
armies of locusts with a train of artille- 
ry. 
~ Little inferior to the locust in its de- 
structive powers is the phalena gramin- 
is of Linnewus, which destroys the 
meadows in Sweden. ‘There the peas- 
ants are employed in cutting deep ditch- 
es in the surface, to stop the progress of 
the larves as they pass along. If the 
swarm be small, this device has the de- 
sired effect; but the numbers of these 
animals are often so great, that they fill 
up the trenches, and pass along over the 
dead bodies that are buried in them. 
The formica saccharivora is a native of 
the West Indies, where it pervades the 
plantations of the sugar-cane, entering 
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the plants, and destroying them unmer- 
cifully while they are tender. 

Another plague of insects, which has 
lately occurred in North America, is 
thus noticed in a recent letter. ‘ With- 
in the Jast four or five days the fly has 
appeared, a non-descript; perhaps, in 
natural history, and covered the face of 
the whole earth, obscuring the sun, 
moon, and stars. The heavens are 
darkened by them, as in a dense cloudy 
day; as far as the eye can discern, they 
fill the air in every direction, as closely 
as a swarm of bees. Corn-fields, &c. 
are prostrated with the clouds that settle 
upon them; trees are covered, and the 
branches bent and broken down. ‘The 
barracks and buildings in the vicinity, at 
the ends and sides not exposed to the 
sun, are entirely black, the insects piled 
one upon another. ‘These creatures, 
with the feelers that protrude from head 
and tail, are about three iaches in length, 
slough their skins daily; and in per- 
forming this operation, and in dying by 
millions every hour, so infect the at- 
mosphere, as to render it unfit for res- 
piration, Cattle, swine, and Indians, 
are said to feed and fatten upon them. 
The Frenchmen call them mosquito- 
hawks, because they make their appear- 
ance when mosquitos are most numer- 
ous, and, as is supposed, prey upon 
and drive them away. ‘The flies them- 
selves remain but six or seven days.’— 
Letter from Green Bay, Mich. Terri- 
tory, United Slates, July 19, 1819. 

The moth tribe makes still nearer 
approaches to man in the hostilities 
which it commits. No person is igno- 
rant of the destructive quality of these 
insects to woollen cloths,and all kinds of 
fur and wearing apparel. ‘The instinct 
of these animals, in providing a proper 
receptacle for their eggs, and food for 
their young, is astonishing; and it has 
been one of the chief objects of Reau- 
mur, and other Entomologists, to devise 
methods for preventing their depreda- 
tions. : 

Of such vast extent are the mischiefs 
occasioned by the insect tribes upon the 
various objects of human industry and 
the necessaries of life; all these, howev- 
er, dwindle into nothing when we re- 





flect on their dangerous effects upon the 
human body, and call to mind that 
thousands of them are continually enter- 
ing into the lungs by breathing. Dur. 
ing the whole of the summer months, 
the atmosphere teems with myriads 
of minute and viewless insects, and par- 
ticularly in the months of July and Au- 
gust: and the excessive numbers that 
are conveyed into the stomach and 
lungs are probably one cause of those 
epidemic disorders for which this season 
of the year is so remarkable. In other 
cases these sources of evil are more ob- 
vious and apparent. What an uncom- 
fortable life must be that of the poor 
Laplander at certain seasons of the 
year, in which the number of insects 
that surround him is so great, thata 
candle is no sooner lighted than the 
flame is extinguished by the multitudes 
that flock to it; where, after millions 
are destroyed, famished millions suc- 
ceed, and renew the unceasing combat. 
During the rainy season in India, we 
are told, insects of ail descriptions are 
so incredibly numerous, and so busy ev- 
ry where, that it is often absolutely 
necessary to remove the lights from the 
supper-table; were this not done, 
moths, flies, bugs, beetles, and the like, 
would be attracted in such numbers as 
to extinguish them entirely. When 
the lights are retained on the table, in 
some places they are put into glass cyl- 
inders, which St. Pierre tells us is the 
custom in the Isiand of Mauritius; ia 
others the candlesticks are placed in 
soup-plates, into which the insects are 
precipitated and drowned. Nothing 
can exceed the irritation caused by the 
stinking bugs when they get into the 
hair or between the linen and the body ; 
and if they be bruised upon it, the skin 
comes off. To use the language of 4 
poet of the Indies, from whom some of 
the above facts are selected, 
On every dish the booming beetle falls, 
The cock-roach plays, or caterpillar crawls, 
A thousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade the table and inspect the stews. 
To living walls the swarming hundreds stick, 
Or court, a dainty meal, the oily wick ; 
Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies drench, 
Out go the lamps with suffocating stench. 


When hideous insects every plate defile, 
The laugh how empty, and how forced the smile} 


( This interesting subject will be continued in our next. ) 
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The Battle of Algiers.—Formation of Man. 











From Blackwoed’s Magazine. 






THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 


1, 


COME, join me, British landsmen, dragoons and grenadiers, 
While I sing the tars of England, and the battle of Algiers. 

I have seen your sabres flashing, and heard the din of blows; 

I have mark’d the edge of bayonets that swept away your foes ; 
But here thesword was idle, asleep the cutlass lay, 

The mighty cannon roar’d alone, and sailors won the day. 


2. 
*T was in the morning early, the north 


wind bore us down, 


And spread the British crescent’s arms around the Moorish town, 
Then wav’d on every war-ship throughout the bending line, 
Before the face of infidels, the eross of Christ divine, 

Our van of floating batteries the noble Pellew led, 

And bravely dropp’d his anchor a-breast of the Mole-head. 


3. 


“ Now yield thee, prince of pirates, and terror of the sea, 
Give upthy plunder’d treasures, and set the captives free. 
The sulphur-cloud of vengeance is gathering on the tide, 
And the bolt of injured nations will blast thee in thy pride.” 


4. 


The city rose above us as white as mountain snow, 

And grim the rampart-girdle hung o’er the wave below ; 
Beneath the yawning embrasures for action clear’d we lay, 
And thrice five hundred cannon were pointed at the bay. 


5. 


‘The summer sun was westering as the work of death begun ; 

It sunk in cloud and darkness before the fray was done. 

Then ye heard the crash of bulwarks that tumbled from their height, 
And saw the rockets streaming red athwart the vault of night, 

And blazing barks dismasted came wildly drifting nigh, 

And, midst the pause of thunder, ye heard the heathen ery. 


6 


“ Now hold thee, gallant admiral, I bow to God’s decree ; 

I yield the virgin city, the empress of the sea ; 

Renounce my plundered treasures, and set the captive free.”’ 

“ Now shout, my lads,” quoth brave Pellew, “ now shout for victory.” 
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THE WONDERFUL FORMATION OF MAN. 


From the Imperial Magazine. 


F the various parts of a complex 
piece of machinery were shewn, and 
their uses explained separately, to a per- 
son ignorant of the machine collectively, 
he would gain but imperfect notions of 
the whole. 

Such a machine is Man, of which 
we will take a general view before we 
Proceed to particular parts, 

It will perhaps be no bad way of 
Proceeding, to put together the more 
€ssential parts of the machine, before a 
Person who is desirous of understand- 
ing its operation. 

1, Let us in our own minds make a 
man, and let us suppose at first that we 





wish to form him only for an hour’s exist- 
ence ; this will make it unnecessary in 
the very beginning to provide for his 
nutrition. 

2. We must give him a form, and 
unless we mean that he should have 
only the motion and posture of a worm, 
we must have some hard frame which 
may give a determined shape and sup- 
port to the body, and to which we may 
affix the moving powers. 

3. We observe that nature has given 
such frames to all animals, except those 
of the lowest orders, whose motions are 
exceedingly confined: but she has 
placed it differently in various creatures. 
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4. For instance, in many she has 
placed the hard frame on the outside, 
which at the same time serves the pur- 
poses above-mentioned, and affords a 
firm defence for the body. The lob- 
ster, turtle, and a vast number of ani- 
mals, are provided with such frames. 

5. But this admits only of confined 
motions, and almost precludes sensa- 
tion; and an animal so armed, though 
it be very secure from the injuries to 
which from its way of life it is natural- 
ly liable, has probably but very indiffer- 
ent perceptions of what is going on 
around it. : 

6. We will therefore place our frame 
on the inside, and as the materials 
which nature uses, serve the purpose 
excelleutly, we will suppose ourselves 
able to form bone, and will put a 
frame of it in our imaginary being,—a 
frame of bone, 

7. Now as we have, T suppose, in 
our minds determined the size of our 
man, we must have our frame of a cer- 
tain size, and of a certain strength ; but 
it is of consequence to us to make it 
light, that the motions of the body may 
be easily and readily performed. ‘There 
is a way to make these points agree : it 
is to make our frame, where its uses ad- 
mit of it, hollow and cylindrical. 

8. But we must not leave it wholly 
vacant, or the pressure of the atmosphere 
will force its sides together : with what 
shall we fill it? oil will serve our pur- 
poses ; it is light :—and by using it we 
shall provide reservoirs of nourishment 
for the body, as will be seen afterwards, 

9. We must not form our frame of 
one continued bone ; such a form is in- 
compatible with loco-motion : we must 
have it divided into a variety of pieces 
of different shapes and sizes, some 
moveable, others fixed. 

10. Where we would have the parts 
move, we must recollect, that two 
rough surfaces, as of bone, will move 
very illon each other: we will there- 
fore tip them with a smooth matter, 
which we will call cartilage : we will 

have this besmeared constantly with a 
very smooth oily liniment which we 
will call synovia, to produce which, 
and at the same time to confine it to 


Wonderful Formation of Man. 
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the part where it is wanted, we will place 
a membraneous bag round the cartilagi- 
nous ends of the two bones, 

11. We must also have something to 
fasten the two ends of the bone to each 
other, and to limit their motions, and 
this we will call ligament: the mem- 
braneous bag is insufficient for the pur- 
pose, 

12. Such a structure as we have just 
mentioned, i.e. two ends of bones tip- 
ped with cartilage, joined by ligaments, 
and besmeared with synovia, which is 
secreted, and at the same time prevent- 
ed from escaping by a membraneous 
bag fixed round the ends of the bone, 
we will call a joint. 

13. We will likewise make use of 
this same matter, bone, for defendiog 
some parts of the highest consequence 
to the animal ;— its brain, for instance. 

Though it is sensation that makes 
motion necessary, yet we will give our 
man organs of motion first, as we are 
only at present endeavouring to get clear 
ideas of the general structure of the 
body. 

We come now then to the moving 
powers ; and following our ancestors, 
even in their absurdities, we will call 
the organs we provide for the motion of 
the body, muscles. 

They called them so from some fan- 
cled resemblance in their shape to a 
mouse. Some muscles indeed, when 
out of the body, have an appearance 
which in some degree warrants the 
name: but that no name taken from 
shape can with propriety be applied to 
the muscles will be evident, as soon as 
we shall see that scarcely any two pairs 
of muscles in the body are alike in any 
considerable degree. 

We will form our muscles of threads 
of flesh, laid in various manners, some- 
times nearly parallel, sometimes con- 
verging, sometimes diverging, according 
to their offices. 

These threads of flesh shall be called 
muscular fibres. 

Now it is evident, if we fasten the 
ends of these fibres to different pieces 
of bone in our frame, that, should the 
fibres be shortened, the most moveable 
piece will be drawa towards the more 
fixed. 
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Such is muscular motion: the man- 
ner in which the shortening of the f- 
bres has been supposed to be produced, 
will be spoken of hereafter. 

Shall we fix our muscular fibres to 
the bones, then? They would take up 
a vast deal of room. We had better 
fix a rope to the bone to be moved, and 
attach our muscular fibres to that. Such 
a rope we will call a tendon.—-So if 
Thad a felled tree which I wished to 
move, and had 50 men to perform the 
service, I would not make them take 
hold of the tree, but I would tie a rope 
to it, by taking hold of which they 
might all work to advantage. 

Well, then, the shortening of the mus- 
cular fibres will move our frame. But 
motion will be of }ittle use, unless it is 
subservient to the will, i.e. unless the 
animal can move himself towards what 
is pleasing, and avoid what is disagree- 
able and ivjurious. 

We will then make our muscles sub- 
servient to the will, and this we will do 
by means of hollow strings, that shall 
pass from the brain (which we will 
make the seat of the mind) to every 
muscle, and every fibre of muscle, and 
carry its commands to them. 

These hollow strings we will call 
nerves: and we will make use of them 
not only to carry the commands of the 
mind, but also to carry intelligence from 
every part of the body to the mind, giv- 
ing notice of any impressions made on 
the body. 

_ Shall we make the muscles exceed- 
ingly sensible ? no; forif wedo, their 
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necessary motions will be painful ; but 
by placing a sensible covering over 
them, notice will be given to the mind, 
of any injury from without, which is 
likely to befal them. 

To attach the fibres of the museles to 
each other, we will make use of a soft 
reticulated substance, which we will 
cali the cellular substance + it shall also 
envelop every single fibre, and every 
muscle collectively ; -preventing their 
rubbing against each other in their mo- 
tions, and keeping each fibre in its 
place. This cellular substance shall be 
constantly moist. 

We will make much farther use of 
this cellular substance. By laying 
many folds of it on each other, and 
compacting them together, we will form 
membranes, such as we used to sur- 
round our joints. Blood-vessels also, 
though they should not be spoken of 
here, we will form of these membranes 
convoluted. And indeed, there shall 
be no soft part of the human body of 

rceptible magnitude to be shewn, in 
which cellular substance shall not be 
employed. Where much motion is 
necessary among the muscles, we will 
place soft cushions of oily fat, contain- 
ed in an areolar membrane. 

We will cover the whole body with 
an exquisitely sensible membrane, to 
give notice when any injury is likely to 
be done to it. 

Some parts which serve a subaltern 
purpose, will be spoken of when we 
come to treat particularly of the parts 
to which they are subservient. 


( To be continued. ) 








LACON; OR MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. .- 


I 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Fok the last thirty years, the public 
miod has-had such interesting and 
rapid incidents to witness, and to reflect 
upon, and must now anticipate some 
that will be still more momentous, that 
any thing like dulness or prosing in 
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authorship, will either nauseate, or be 
refused ; the realities of life have pam- 
pered the public palate with a diet 
so stimulating, that vapidity has now 
become as insipid as water to a 
dram-drinker, or sober sense toa fa- 
natic, 

The attempts however of dulness, 
are constantly repeated, and aa con- 
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stantly fail. For the misfortune is, that 
the Head of Dulness, wnlike the tail 
of the torpedo, loses nothing of her 
benumbing and lethargising influence, 
by reiterated discharges ; horses may 
ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with an exhaust- 
less and a patient perversity, she con- 


tinues her narcotic Operations even to 


the end. In fact, the Press was never 
so powerful in quantity, and so weak in 
quality, as at the present day ; if ap- 
plied to it, the simile of Virgil must be 
reversed, “* Non trunco sed frondibus 
efficitumbram.” It isin literature as 
in finance—much Paper and much Po- 
verly may co-exist. 

‘Thus does the author break in with 
his preface, or, as the fancy folks would 
term it, his fucer. 

“* The following pages, such as they 
are, have cost me some thought to write, 
and they may possibly cost others some 
toread them. Like Demosthenes,who 
talked Greek to the waves, I have eon- 
tinued my task, with the hope of in- 
structing others, with the certainty 
of improving myself. “ Labor ipse 
voluptas.” It is much safer to think 
what we say, than to say what we 
think ; I have attempted both. This 
is a work of no party, and my sole 
wish is, that truth may prevail in the 
church, and integrity in the state, and 
that in doth the old adage may be veri- 
fied, that, “‘ the men of principle may 
be the principal men.” Kuoowledge 
indeed is as necessary as light, and in 
this coming age most fairly promises 
to be as common as water, and as free 
as air. But asit has been wisely or- 
dained, that light should have no col- 
our, water no taste, and air no odour, 
so knowledge also should be equally 
pure, and without admixture. If it 
comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discoloured ; 
through the channels ef custom, it will 
be adulterated; through the gothic 
walls of the college, or of the cloister, 
at will smell of the lamp. 

“In an age remarkable for good 
reasoning and bad conduct, for souod 
rules and corrupt manners, when virtue 
filis our heads, but vice our hearts; — 
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when those who would fain persuade 
us that they are quite sure of heaven, 
appear to be in no greater hurry to go 
there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best master only to serve 
the worst ;—in an age when modesty 
herself is more ashamed of detection 
than delinquency ; when indepeodence 
of principle, consists in having no prin- 
ciple on which to depend ; and free- 
thinking, not in thinking freely, but in 
being free from thinking ;—in an age 
when patriots will hold any thing, ex- 
cept their longues ; keep any thing, ex- 
cept their word ; and lose nothing pa- 
tiently, except their character ;—to 
improve such an age, must be dif- 
ficult, to instruct it dangerous; and 
he stands no chance of amending it, 
who cannot at the same time amuse it.” 

This book is not one to be taken up 
and read through like a novel or a his- 
tory. Indeed the aspect of itis de- 
terring ratber than inviting. Five bun- 
dred detached maxims, thoughts, and 
observations, without a narrative to in- 
terweave them, are quite appalling to 
modern readers. . We looked at the 
volume, full of figures (X’s, and D’s, 
and C’s and L’s) in every page, and 
we laid it down again—we read one 
remark, found it piquante; another, 
just and forcible ; a third, curious and 
entertaining: the author had now 
caught hold of us, and we believe we 
have since perused every axiom he has 
written, and many of them several times 
over. In fact, we discovered that un- 
der the inauspicious form of pithy pie- 
ces of advice, there was a great deal of 
originality, and the fruits of much read- 
ing, much observation, and much re- 
flection ; that, together with a perhaps 
too frequent repetition of antitheses, 4 
little sprinkling of triteness, and a cer- 
tain quaintoess of style, there was terse 
philosophical remark, useful instruction, 
and often elevated ideas in elevated lan- 
guage: upon the whole, that Lacon 
was a book to be dipped into at any 
time with pleasure and advantage; and 
though there ‘are some of the princi- 
ples to which we cannot subscribe, 
and some of the inferences from which 
we differ, we must in justice say, that 
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the general cast is liberal, essentially 
good, All that it is necessary for us to 
add to these remarks, in order to afford 
an idea of Lacon, may be comprised in 
a few selections; and these we sub- 
join promiscuously. 


“ Avarice begets more vices than 
Priam did children, and like Priam 
survives them all. It starves its keep- 
er to surleit those who wish him dead ; 
and makes him submit to more morti- 
fications to lose heaven, than the mar- 
tyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice isa 
passion full of paradox, a madness full 
of method ; for although the miser is 
the most mercenary of all beings, yet 
he serves the worst master mote faith- 
fully than some Christians do the best, 
and wil take nothing for it. He falls 
down and worships the god of this 
world, but will have neither its pomps, 
its vanities, nor its pleasures for his 
trouble. He begins to accumulate 
treasure as a mean to happiness, and 
by acommon but morbid association, 
he continues to accumulate it as an 
end, He lives poor, to die rich, and is 
the mere jatlor of his house, and the 
turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished 
by his gold, he slaves harder to impris- 
oa it in his chest, than his brother slave 
to liberate it from the mine. ‘The avar- 
ice of the miser may be termed the 
grand sepulchre of all bis other pas- 
sions, as they successively decay. But 
unlike other tombs, it is enlarged by 
repletion, and strengthened by age. 
This latter paradox, so peculiar to this 
passion, must be ascribed to that love of 
power so inseparable from the human 
miod. ‘There are three kiads of pow- 
er—wealth, strength, and talent; but 
as old age always weakens, and often 
destroys the two latter, the aged are 
induced to cling with the greater avidity 
to the former. And the attachment of 
the aged to wealth, must be a growing 
and a progressive attachment, since 
such are not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years which de- 
tract so sepsibly from the streagth of 
their bodies, and of their minds, serve 
Only to augment and to consolidate the 
strength of their purse,” 
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“Of modern theorists, Gall and 
Spurzheim are too ridiculous even to 
be laughed at ; we admire Locke and 
Hartley for the profundity and ingenu- 
ity of their illustrations ; and Lavater 
for his plausibility ; but none of them 
for their solidity. Locke, however, 
was an exception to that paradox so 
generally to be observed in theorists, 
who, like Lord Monboddo, are the 
most credulous of men with respect 
to what confirms their theory, but per- 
fect infidels as to any facts that oppose 
it. Mr. Locke, I believe, had no opin- 
ions which he would not most readily 
have exchanged for truth. A traveller 
shewed Lavater two portraits: the one 
of a highwayman, who had been bro- 
ken upon a wheel, the other was the 
portrait of Kant, the philosopher; he 
was desired to distinguish between 
them. Lavater took up the portrait of 
the highwayman, after attentively con- 
sidering it for some time, “ Here,” 
says he, “ we have the true philoso- 
pher, here is penetration in the eye, 
and reflection in the forehead ; here 
is cause, and there is effect; here is 
combination, there is distinction ; syn- 
thetic lips! and analytic nose ;’” Then 
turning to the portrait of the phileso- 
pher, he exclaims, “ The calm think- 
ing villain is so well expressed, and so 
strongly marked in this countenance, 
that it needs no comment.” ‘This an- 
ecdote Kant used to tell with great glee. 
Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason 
why the bosom of a beautiful woman 
isan object of such peculiar delight, 
arises from hence; that all our first 
pleasurable sensations of warmth, sus- 
tenance, and repose, are derived from 
this jnteresting source. ‘This theory 
had a fair run, until some one happen- 
ed to reply, that all who were brought 
up by hand had derived their first plea- 
surable sensations from a very different 
source, and yet that not one of all these 
had ever been known to evince any 
very rapturous or amatory emotions at 


the sight of a wooden-spoon !” 


“ Men will wrangle for religion ; 
write forit; fight for it; die for it; 
any thing but—dlive for it.” 





604 Description of Time.—The Newgate Spectre. 


The following is a noble picture of 
time :— 


“ Time is the most undefinable yet 
paradoxical of things ; the past is gone, 
the future is not come, and the present 
becomes the past, even while we at- 
tempt to define it, and like the flash of 
the lightning, at once exists and expires. 
—Time is the measurer of all things, 
but itis itself immeasurable, and the 
gtand discloser of all things, but is it- 
self undisclosed. Like space it is in- 
comprehensible, because it has no limit, 
and it would be still more so if it had, 
It is more obscure in its source than 
the Nile, and in its termination than 
the Niger ; and advances like the slow- 
est tide, but retreats like the swiftest 
torrent. It gives wings to pleasure, 
but feet of lead to pain, and lends ex- 
pectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 
It robs beauty of her charms, to bes- 
tow them on her picture, and builds a 
monument to merit, but denies it a 
house ; it isthe transient and deceitful 
flatterer of falsehood, but the tried 
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and final friend of truth. Time isthe 
most subtle yet the most insatiable of 


depredators, and by appearing to take 


nothing, is permitted to take all, nor 
can it be satisfied, until it has stolen 
the world from us, and us from the 
world. It constantly flies, yet over- 
comes all things by flight, and although 
it is the present ally, it will be the- fu- 
ture conqueror of death. ‘Time, the 
cradle of hope, but the grave of ambi- 
tion, is the stern corrector of fools, but 
the salutary counsellor of the wise; 
bringing all they dread to the one, and 
all they desire to the other ; but like 
Cassandra, it warns us with a voice 
thateven the sages discredit too long, 
and the silliest believe too late. Wis- 
dom walks before it, opportunity with 
it,and repentance behind it; he that 
has made it his friend, will have little 
to fear from his enemies, but he that 
has made it bis enemy will have little to 
hope from his friends.” 

We now bid Mr. Colton farewell. 
That his book merits to be read by 
thousands—is our imprimatur. 








VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, June 1820. 
mn A 


THE NEWGATE SPECTRE. 
Or’ Tuesday night last (June 13, 

1820,) a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance took place in the prison of 
Newgate. The following are the par- 
ticulars :—'Tuesday night, as usual,sev- 
eral of the unfortunate criminals under 
sentence of death were taken to their 
cells, and locked up for the night, and 
watchmen were stationed in various si- 
tuations, and the doors were locked, 
barred, &c. At nearly the hour of 12 
o'clock, the head keeper was in his 
room, when his attention was attracted 
by loud knocking at his door, as if some 
one was beating it with a sledge ham- 
mer ; the door being separated from the 
cells by two large windows, he opened 
one of them to ascertain from what it 
proceeded, but to his astonishment he 
could see noone. On the repetition of 
the noise, he’ fearlessly made search, but 


to no avail, he could not ascertain from 
what it proceeded. Shortly after, one 
of the culprits, a bold, courageous man, 
who had been convicted for horse steal- 
ing, and who was in his cell, was driven 
into fits by the following singular cir- 
cumstance :—He states, that while be 
was in his cell he beheld a ball of fire 
pass through the grating of his window 
with great force, which struck him with 
vehemence upon his shoulder. He was 
much terrified, and after some time it 
assumed the appearance of a horrid 
¢hastly human form. ‘The sight of it 
deprived him at the moment of his sen- 
ses and utterance, and he gazed onit 
until it vanished, as he says “through 
the key-hole of his cell,” and the place 
appeared tc bein flames. About the 
same time atiother spectre was seen by 
one of the watchmen of the prison, 
and had such an effect upon him that 
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he fainted away. Here it did not stop 
its progress,—a soldier who was confi- 
ned in the next ceil to the horse-stealer, 
also saw a spectre of the same descrip- 
tion, and he was siezed with fits of a 
violentmature in consequence, aud con- 
tinued so for a length of time. He 
says that he has been in the field of 
battle, and has frequently slept in. the 
field with the dead, but was never so 
much frightened in his life. He is now 
very bad. 'l'o corroborate the above,an- 
other watchman, statioued on the top of 
the prison, positively asserts, that he 
saw a ball of fire on the stairease about 
the time represented by the above per- 
sons, and made oath of it for the satis- 
faction of the prison. During this time 
tremendous blows were repeated at 
Mr. Barret’s door, and the horse-steal- 
er and soldier were in fits the whole of 
the night. The former implores not to 
be put into the same cell, and says that 
he would rather submit to be double- 
ironed and have himself chained to the 
floor, or any other punishment, rather 
than be put into the cell again—The 
above circumstance was mentioned to 
Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary, who iatima- 
ted it to Mr. Brown. 

The following additional particulars 
form the sequel to this extraordinary 
circumstance, ‘The convicts thought 
fit, after having been assured by Mr. 
Brown that one of the fraternity had 
been amusing himself at their expense, 
to make some inquiry, and they suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that a convict, 
named Hay, was the ghost, and the 
flame of fire and the brimstone, They 
held a Council of War upon the quest- 
ion whether they should try him, and 
punish him according to law by bump- 
ing. ‘Thejoke, however, was consid- 
ered too well performed to be punished, 
and they wrote a letter to Mr. Brown, 
expressing their regret at having been 
so weak as to think there could be any 
thing within the gates of Newgate at 
night but mortality, and very frail mor- 
tality too. Hay had taken it into his 
head to try whether five men, who had 
not been afraid to commit robberies 
day or night, would be afraid of a 
sound and the light of a candle at 
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night. Thereare five condemned cells 
in one passage, in each of which there 
is a prisoner. At ten o'clock, when all 
was dark, Hay entered the passage, 
knocked at the door of one of the cells, 
spoke a few words, aod thrusted a 
lighted candle through a hale, which is 


just large enough to admit it, and as 


suddenly withdrew it to the consterna- 
tion of the inmate, who cried out, **O 
Lord, have mercy upon us! ”’—He did 
the same at the doors of the other 
four cells, and exclamations of fright 
were beard at each. He then stole 
away, after having uttered a deep groan, 
which was re-echoed from the cells. 


A MAD SONG. 


COME ye to seek me ? then bear me home ; 
To the home which I covet—the silent tomb ! 
For the lover is vanish’d, the bridegroom is come i 
Hear ye the chime of the marriage bell ? 
You shal] soon hear it sounding my funeral knell. 
Warbdle your blithest strains to-day ; 
Soon shall you chaunt a deeper lay. 
Bind my head with a myrtle wreath ; 
Twine it ateve with the garland of death : 
Scatter sweet flowers in my thorny way,— 
I shall wither as fast as they: 
The flowers that sparkle with morning dew, 
At evening my quict grave shall strew. 
Clothe my form in a robe of white, 
So shall it sérve for my shroud te-night. 
Pluck a lock from my raven hair, 
Which next to my heart this morn I'll wear : 
Pluck it at eye from my clay-cold breast, 
And give it to him that loves me best : 
And say to the youth, as ye bear me home, 
The lover is dear, though the bridegroom is come ! 
April 24, 1820. 
— 


IMPORTANT MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 


Tue following are the inventions of 
an American gentleman named Clymer, 
lately arrived trom Philadelphia. These 
productions of his genius have been 
seen with surprise and admiration by 
many competent judges, whose testimo- 
nials in their favour merit the highest 
regard, The first of these, which we 
shall briefly describe,may be considered 
as a machine of a higher order of me- 
chanics ; and the second, as an inven- 
tion of the highest class in Hydraulics, 

The Corumsign Printine Press, 
is a machine, which, in its appearance, 
is classically chaste ; and, in its proper- 
ties, as far surpasses any other Printing 
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Press, as the late Earl Stanhope’s im- 
provements exceeded all others which 
preceded him. We have perused a 
variety of corroborating testimonials in 
favour of this Press, which clearly prove 
its superiority. The simplicity of its 
construction ; the ease of labour which 
it occasions to the workmen ; the amaz- 
ing power, and the simple mode of reg- 
ulating it to work the heaviest forms or 
the lightest card, by the legitimate mode 
of producing the finest typographic spe- 
cimens between two flat surfaces, or 
what is technically termed the table and 
plattin, all conspire to announce it the 
perfection of the Printing Press. 

The Coxrumpian Suir’s Pump, 
EXTINGUISHING ENGINE, AND Suip’s 
PURIFYING SypHons, we have seen, 
says our correspondent, with amaze- 
ment. Having heard of its powers, we 
visited Mr. Clymer for that purpose, at 
his manufactory, Finsbury street; and 
we confess we were taken by surprise 
at seeing its effects as a Saip’s Pump. 
It raises and discharges from 250 to 300 
gallons of water per minute, together 
with all substances which do not exceed 
the diameter of 18 or 24\b. shots; and, 
with the water, it raises and disgorges 
18 and 24lb, shots in rapid succession, 
‘This circumstance sufficiently proves 
the impossibility of choking or retard- 
ing it in its Operations, in any situations 
in which vessels may be placed. All 
other pumps,particularly those on board 
Kast or West Indiamen, are liable to 
be choked and rendered useless, by the 
very goods which they are chiefly cal- 
culated to import—coffee, sugars, spices, 
molasses, &c. ; but this Pump bids de- 
fiance to them all; it will raise and dis- 
charge sand, stones, shot, gravel, ballast, 
coffee, sugars, molasses, spices, any 
thing which the diameter of the tube 
below will suffer to enter it, without a 
shadow or possibility of impeding its 
Operations, or putting it out of order ; 
and being almost of one solid mass, 
and remarkably simple in its construc- 
tion, any person of common under- 
standing can always keep it in working 
trim. In a few seconds it is converti-. 
ble into an Extinguishing Engine of 
amazing powers. Itis also, in a few 
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seconds, changed into a ship’s puri- 
fying syphon. ‘To ship-owners this 
will prove of incalculable advantage ; 
because, when used as such, by apply- 
ing two hoses and tubes, to the tube 
below, which discharges the water 
from alongside into the vessel, extend. 
ing to each extremity fore and aft, the 
water being discharged through them, 
will drive all the bilge-water into the 
midships, where it will be almost as 
quickly thrown out by .the pees 
thus keeping the vessel clean and whole- 
some, and removing those noxious and 
pestilential exhalations,so unwholesome 
to the passengers and crew, and so des- 
tructive, from their corrosive powers, 
to the timbers and metals of which 
vessels are composed, arising from the 
stagnant bilge-water, to which all ves- 
sels are liable. 

From the specimen which we have 
seen of Mr. Clymer’s inventive genius, 
we are persuaded that it will not be 
unacceptable to our agricultural friends 
to be informed, that that gentleman 
has also invented a Proven, posses- 
sing, in a proportionate ratio, the pro- 

erties of easing the labour of that 
noble animal the horse, as much as 
the Columbian Press eases the labour 
of man; and with less expense and 
labour ploughing more land, in a giv- 
en time, than any other plough now in 
use. 

— 
BARRY CORNWALL'S NEW POEMS. 


Tue first of these is founded on the 
death of the Emperor Julian, called 
the Apostate, and opens thus— 


(Julian—alone.) 

To-morrow ?—aye, to-morrow. The bright Sun 
Of my life will setin blood. Dark, heavy clouds 
Are rolling round about me, yet my eye 
Can reach into the dim eternity, 

And in its bosomis—my grave. Oh! then, 
Valour and War, farewell! Soldiers and friends, 
Who in tempest of the battle, once, 

With your loves girded me like triple steel, 

I must be gone. Morning and Night farewell ! 
And all the beauty of this visible world ; 

And thou, fair Air! who music art and perfume, 
Colour and light, and in thy silent arms 

Now nursest with cold dews the sleeping flower, 
And bidd’st the fever’d heart forget its pain, 
Shall I behold thee never again ?—Never ! 

A dull, protracting, melancholy word, 

That, im an alien language, talks despair. 
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* Never |’—then Hope is gone and time departed ; 
And Happiness that flies and then returns, 
Making its presence precious—all are gone. 

—Is there no armour of the soul wherein 

I may array my thoughts and vanquish Death ? 
It may not be: my hour is come—is come : 

And I musttread upon that shadowy strand 

A shadow, a pale solitary thing, 

Forages and forages, and there be 

A Spirit, filled with human thoughts and pains, 
Languishing for some remote Elysium. 

Great Mars, look down upon me : Am I not 

Thy son adopted ? oh! my patron Mars, 

My father, and my god, I perish here 

For want of succour. Fate and Death, at hand, 
Wait smiling for the dust of Julian ; 

And the grave opens, with a sickly smile, 

Its hollow home, inviting me to rest. 
Away—this must not be. Imperial Rome 

Leans on my sword.— Who goes ? 


The second scene commences with a 
very fine piece of poetical philosophy. 


Julian (on his couch, wounded ;) Priscus, Maximus. 


Max. You re easier now? 
Julian. Much easier: many thanks» 

—And so you think, good Priseus, that the Soul 

Doth of necessity quit this feeble clay, 

When the poor breath departs—that "tis not hung 

On muscle or nerve, or buried in the blood, 

As some will teach. For my part I believe 

That there is good and evil, and for each 

Due punishment and reward. Shall we not meet 

Our friends hereafter, think you, Maximus? 
Max. Lhope so, my dear Lord. 

Julian, What think you, Sir? 
Priscus. Imust believe it. There is in the world 

Nothing to fill up the wide heart of man ; 

He languishes for something past the grave ; 

He hopes—and Hope was never vainly given, 
Max. Hope treads but shadowy ground, at best. 
Priscus. Itis-— 

Max, A guess. 
Julian. And yet, Priseus is right, I think : 

And Hope has in the sou! obscure allies— 

Remorse, for evil aets ; the dread of death ; 

Anticipative joy, (tho’ that, indeed, 

J: Hope, more certain ;) and, as Priseus says, 

That inward languishment of mind, which dreams 

Ofsome remote and highaccomplishment, 

And pictures to our fancies perfect sights, 

Sounds and delights celestial ;—and, above all, 

That feeling of a limitary power, 

Which strikes and citeumseribes the soul, and speaks 

Dimly, but witha voice potential, of 

Wonders beyond the world, etherial, 

Starry, and pure, and sweet, and never ending. 

Tcannot thitik that the great Mindofman, 

With its accumulated wisdems too, 

Must perish 3 why, the words he utters live ; 

And is the Spirit which gives birth to things 

Below its own creations ? 


We merely quote the few last lines : 
the death of Julian, who speaks— 


Farewell ; I faint : My tongue is withered up. 
It clings against my mouth, Someair—air, Ah! 
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This is death, Priseus. Oh! How likea child 
A Soldier sinks before him. Jove !—— (dies.) 
Max. He faints. 
Priscus. He does indeed, forever: his Jast breath 
Is mingled with the winds. 


The next scene, Amelia Wentworth, 
we like less upon the whole than any 
thing the author has published. It has, 
however, some brilliant passages. A 
death-bed reflection is the only one we 
shall transcribe. 


Amel. How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
And with the moon at night Methinks, I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
Floating for ever o’er the crowds of men, 
Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! Iam here, and time seems passing on : 
To-morrow F shall be a breathless thing — 
Yet he will still be here ; and the blue Hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world, 
As tho’ I were alive to welcome them. 

—_— eae 


THE SPELL UNRAVELLED. 


“ By each one 
Of the dear streams through which I have travelled 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Which have withered ye all, be unravelled.” 


] . ~ 
MY God! with what words can I dare, 


Without a presumptuous seeming, 
To say that, from thee, who hear’st prayer, 
Life’s prospects with blessings are teeming ? 


2. 
I talked of a “ spell” that had bound 
Each sense, and benumbed every feeling ; 
Though my joys in their forms might be tound, 
Which had all their fine essence been stealing. 

3 


I was widowed of love—tho’ possessing 
One whom my sad heart fondly sighed, 
By the tenderest, dearest caressing, 
Toown as its mistress and bride. 

4. 
I was childless—yet children were given, 
Whose innocent charms might inspire 
All that ever reminded of Heaven 
The heart of a fortunate sire : 


And I said, of the manieitd * spells” 
Which withheld from my senses the taste, 
Of the exquisite transport which dwells 
With gifts which my lot in life graced. 


6. 
The demoniac “ spells,” “ one by one,” 
That lay on the path which I travelled, 
“ The cup of enjofment from none 
I take, till they all are unravelled,”’ 

A 
And surely I may, without fear, 
Call my Maker to witness my truth, 
That,for many a tedious year, 
While receded the visions of youth, 
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8. 
Never, never from hue, shape, or sound, 
From word, never smile or caress, 
This bosom an instante’er found 
A respite from cieav ing distress, 


Till the “ spell” which ind out my dear ones, 
By a mighty invisible hand— 
Till the heart’s pangs, the only severe ones, 
Were snapped as a sorcerer’s wand. 
10. 
¥, now, in a emile that has greeted 
My eyes both in sorrow and glee— 
In a smile that has never retreated, 
Tho’ it met with no welcome from me, 
11. 
Can experience the thrilling delight, 
Which it gave me in days that are gone! ‘ 
Though *twas ever the same to my sight, 
Yet it fell on a bosom of stone ! 
12. 
. My children—they now can impart 
Not only the claims which, from duty, 
‘They well may enforce on my heart ; 
But in all its most exquisite beauty, 
13. 
Like soft music, the fond gush is given 
To my soul, from the rapturous tie, 
Reproducing those blest days when Heaven 
*Bout our path, bed, and table, dothlie ! 


4, 
My wife ! and my sidan ! dear names, 
Which awaken my heart’s deepest love, 
An earnest such treasure proclaims 
Of “ the day-spring which comes from above |” 
15. 
When the throds that await on the pleasures 
Which owe to yourselves their creation, 
Are heightened by spiritual treasures, 
They receive then their last consecration ! 
16. 
And I feel it—that these, the sure pledges 
Of Heaven’s love,are thus heightened and blest ! 
Whatever the sceptic alleges, 
A pure joy, a pure source must attest! 
17. 
As well might one doubt bs report 
Of the senses of sight, touch, and taste, 
As believe not the joys that resort 
Tothesoul whete God’s “ secret” is placed. 
: 18. 
No ! a seal there is set to that feeling 
Which can be decyphered by none, 
Till a new sense, with mystic revealing, 
Informs us that sé¢al is ourown ! 
- a ns : 


The subjoined, .which is copied from 
the Morning Chronicle, betrays the 
most public disregard to moral decency 
which we ever met with in England. 
. An unmarried Gentleman of 80, 
about to make a tour through the 


South of France and Italy, in his own 
carriage, would be happy to meet with 
a Lady of accomplished and superior 
manners to accompany him, and who 
may place every confidence in his hon- 
our.—Address (post paid)” &c. 


Original Poetry, 


frou. 7 


Amongst the recent poetical publications, 
which are-entitled to our notice, we must 
again mention Poems sy Barnarp Bar- 
Ton, the author of several fugitive pieces, 
which have been much and deservedly admi- 
red. The beautiful stanzas to Madame La- 
valette, the lines attributed to Lord Byron, 
and published as his in America, with numer- 
ous poems, which have appeared in our pe- 
riodical prints, are sufficient testimony of 
his very pleasing powers as a poet. With 
much sweetness and harmony of versifica- 
tion, there is united astrain of feeling and 
poetical expression in the volume before 
us which we too seldom meet with. Asa 

roof too, that Mr. B. is not destitute of the 
higher qualifications which distinguish a su- 
perior poet,we extract the following spirited 
address. 


- 


TO THE GALLIC EAGLE. 


Fame’s favourite minion ! 
The theme of her story 5; 

How quailed is thy pinion, 
How sullied its glory : 


Where blood flowed like water, 
Exulting it bore thee | 

Destruction and slaughter 
Behind and before thee. 


Where glory was blushing 
Thy flight was the fleetest ; 
When death’s sleep was hushing, 
Thy slumber was sweetest. 


When broadswords were clashing 
Thy cry was the loudest ; 

When deep they were gashing 
Thy plume was the proudest. 


But triumph is over ; 
No longer victorious, 
No more shait thou hover, 
Destructively glorious ! 


Far from the battle’s shock 
Fate hath fast bownd thee ; 

Chained to the rugged rock, 
Waves warring round thee. 


Instead of the trumpet’s sound, . 
Sea-bird’s are shrieking ; 

Hoarse on thy ramparts’ bound, 
Billows are breaking, 


The standards which led thee 
Are trampled and torn now ; 

The flatteries which fed thee, 
Are turned into scorn now. 


For ensigns unfurling, 

Like sun beams in brightness, 
Are crested waves £ 

Like snow wreaths in whiteness. 

With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tempests rock thee 

And ruffle thy pinion. 

“Thy last flight is taken, 

Hope leaves thee for ever ; 
And victory shal! waken 

Thy proud spirit never. 





